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With the publication of this number the Record begins its 
seventh volume. It has seemed, for many reasons, that the best 
interests of the magazine and of its subscribers will be promoted 
by making at this time a slight change in the time of issue. In- 
stead of appearing bi-monthly, as heretofore, the Record will, in 
the future, be issued four times a year, beginning with November. 
The amount of matter in the four numbers will not be less than 
was formerly printed in six, and it is hoped that a substantial 
increase will be possible. The Record will continue, as in the 
past, not only to register events in the Seminary life, but also to 
be a record of recent theological literature and of fresh, original 
thought and investigation. 


There are certain characters in ancient history that can never 
become old. Their lives and their thought have a perennial fresh- 
ness. They are universal men. To any who have come to feel 
that Socrates is not still living in the nineteenth century, we com- 
mend the reading of the stimulating and suggestive article by the 
pastor of the First Church in Hartford, published in this number. 
We are sure they will find a fresh quickening from meditation 
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on that strong, profound life of twenty-three hundred years ago. 
We would also call attention to Dr. Mead’s acute and thorough 
criticism of Professor Everett’s much-talked-of book, brief men- 





tion of which has already appeared in our pages. The Ritschl 
movement is such a constant presence in current theological lit- 
erature that Mr. Nourse’s careful study of some of Harnack’s 
fundamental positions will be heartily welcomed. The “ Roll 
of Students ” shows that a larger number than ever before, with 
a single exception, are in attendance on the Seminary. The 
department of “ Book Reviews ” contains clear, full, and careful 
estimates of a large body of current theological literature. 


A few days before the election a thoughtful Japanese pastor 
was heard to say, “ Yes, I see that McKinley ought to be elected; 
but the Christians of America have a great deal to do after the 
election is over, for there is evidently much unrest among the 
people.” Our keen-eyed Japanese brethren have many times 
pointed out the path of duty to American Christians. | How 
many Christians, as they deposited their ballots or joined in the 
jubilation at the result, felt the responsibility resting upon them, 
not only as lovers of country and of financial integrity, but also 
as followers of Christ? How many have felt the obligation to 
Christ of doing their utmost to rectify the abuses and to assuage 
the passions which have provided the justification and have sup- 
plied the impulse to the bitter declamation of the past weeks? 
We have no panacea to offer. We can suggest no specific clue 
which shall lead straight through the maze. But thus much 
seems clear; if “nothing is settled till it is settled right.” 
the settlement of some of the issues of the past campaign ean be 
settled only by the consciously Christian thought and deed of 
the followers of Christ. 


Complaints against intolerance are almost always intolerable. 
They almost unfailingly evince the very spirit which they so 
zealously deery. This only shows how instinctive and overpower- 
ing is our impulse to avenge. It is not easy to turn the other 
cheek. We are slow to believe it wise. The rather we think that 
he who has smitten us with a rude and painful blow will learn 
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his needful lesson and receive his fit deserts only by our dealing 
promptly back into his insolent eye or mouth a quick and stinging 
rebuff. But surely he who would bring others to a practice of 
tolerance must himself evince a tolerant spirit. A man should 
not embitter his neighbor in his zealous and laudable endeavor 
to make his neighbor sweet. He who would woo and win for 
himself from others in the realm of his religious life a patient 
and indulgent judgment of his religious views, would do well, 
on his own part, to refrain from harsh and impatient recrimina- 
tions as he speaks of their religious faith. These truths are 
surely sufficiently old, and sufficiently trite, and in many realms 
of life sufficiently familiar. But in the realm of ecclesiastical 
and theological debate how rare, and how hard to apply! These 
remarks are occasioned by the reading of one of the books noticed 
in our list of reviews of this number — a book written wholly in 
the interest of fellowship and tolerance in church life, but wholly 
lacking in sympathetic appreciation of contrasted views. It is 
addressed to people whom it calls ‘* psychological puzzles” ; 
charges with subtlety, pettiness, deceit, insincerity, insult, ignor- 
ance, cowardice; and declares their words to be delusive quick- 
sands, deceptive marshes and bogs, a quagmire of criticism, specu- 
lation and uncertainty. We dare foretell that this book will fail 
of its aim. Peace and brotherliness are not engendered and de- 
veloped by the agency of contention. 3itterness embitters. 
Recrimination engenders unfeeling retorts. Contentiousness 
arouses enmity. He who is irritated irritates. Impatience ex- 
asperates. An assault is offensive. It is a summons to war. 
Here, as in other spheres, he who seeks for friendship must so 
order his advances as to disarm all hostility. He must make full 
cessation of assault and complaint. He, himself, must show 


himself friendlv. 


What is the cause of religious intolerance? Why is it so 
severe? In this realm of our highest and purest life one would 
expect unbrotherliness, if apparent at all, to exhibit its slightest 
and mildest forms. But it is in just this religious realm that it 
bids fair to outlast, and seems almost to outdo all other forms of 
dissension and illwill. For such a prevalent and powerful im- 
pulse and activity there must be some powerful and prevailing 
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cause. As persistent as is its exercise, so profound must be its 


source. We are persuaded that the explanation lies in the fact 
that the conflict of view develops within the realm of the religious 
life. A man who denies the heavenly mission of Moses and the 
divine authority of his words with their deep distinctions of 
curses and bliss, will not unnaturally speak against that economy 
sharp and bitter words of denunciation. So with Isaiah and 
Jeremiah and Christ. They deal with tremendous concerns and 
publish tremendous decrees. IIe who believes that Christ, his per- 
sonal Saviour and Friend, is a Divine Ambassador from heaven, 
is graciously and divinely changing and enriching his life, 
has urgent need of grace to endure with patience the man who 
glibly blasphemes his Comforter and denies his Lord. While 
conversely he who sees in the religious life no deity or decree, 
no influence or aid higher or other than his own finite and variant 
conscience cannot easily abide the lofty assertions of a devout 
believer in the verity and the fellowship of the Triune God. In 
such a sphere and between such experiences intolerance may be 
expected to be insistent and intense. But surely the spirit of 
gentleness and breadth should be most eminent and free in the 
sonl holding the loftier and broader faith. 


It is a pleasure to notice in one of the religious weeklies that 
someone has found his voice to say that people who do not go 
to church do not always complain of the shortcomings of the 
ministry. Unusually valuable evidence is adduced to show that 
the real cause of non-attendance is often confessed to be in the 
people themselves. They frankly admit that going to church 
implies interest in religious things and a tacit acceptance of 
Christian standard of living, — which implicit avowal they dare 
not make for themselves. Doubtless, such people sometimes 
pride themselves on their superior honesty. They are not Chris- 
as, perhaps, 





tians and they do not mean to pass for Christians, 
they insinuate, some do. Yet, how pitiable it is to hear men 
of evident intelligence and force admit that there is a standard 
of righteousness, which they are not manly and noble enough 
to take for their own. They confess that they would rather not 
break with ignoble associates, not give up questionable habits, 
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not turn from business practices that Christian principles con- 
demn, — in short, not embark, even in a small way, on the self- 
denying process of “ seeking first the kingdom of God.” When 
this judgment is pronounced by Christians it is often called 
pharisaical self-glorification. But in the cases cited in the article 
in question, the judgment comes from the other side. It is a 
pitiable self-condemnation for those who make it. But is it not a 
striking confession that the church does stand for something real 
and high and worthy? 


The recent meeting in Hartford of the Open and Institu- 
tional Church League served to emphasize one or two points of 
general interest. ‘The essential feature of this kind of a church 
was repeatedly explained as not consisting in any peculiar 
methods of work, nor in the fitting up of any special apparatus, 
not in a gymnasium or dispensary, a game-room, or an employ- 
ment bureau. All these and kindred things might or might 
not exist. Practically, in most of these churches more or less of 
them do exist. But the essential element in such a church is the 
spirit of ministration, the desire to supply the needs of mankind in 
all ways possible, and with the supreme aim always of saving them 
from sin. It may be said at once and truly that this is the 
spirit of Christianity, this is the aim of the church always and 
everywhere; why, then, is there need of a special name and 
another society in order to represent this idea? The answer is, 
that the church at large has seemed to forget a part of its mission, 
has been unresponsive to the changed condition of modern life, 
and so needs to be called back to its essential principle in order 
that this may be given opportunity to find new expression. 
With this definition it is clear that it is not possible to draw a 
sharp line between institutional and other churches. Every 
church, wherever it is, whether rich or poor, is an institutional 
church, if it is full of Christ’s spirit and spends itself in endeavors 
to minister to the needs of men around it; if it is animated with 
the spirit of evangelism, and by all means in its power is endeavor- 
ing to become all things to all men that it may by all means save 
some. It may not have all the appurtenances of some large city 
churches; it may not need them; but if it has the spirit it will 
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find its own ways for manifesting it. It will use such means 
as are best adapted to attain its ends. It will fit its measures 
to its own peculiar environment. 


Another thought that found expression both from Boston 
and New York delegates is worthy of more than passing notice. 
It was distinctly affirmed that the day is now past for great 
cvangelistic canipaigns in the cities, such as Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Mills and others have conducted. It is impossible for a church 
that is open seven days in the week, and is full of people all the 
tine, to shut its doors and suspend its activities, in order that 
large meetings may be held in some central place where all the 
churches may gather for united work. That evangelists may 
often be of great help in a single church is conceded; in fact, 
most of these churches are accustomed to employ such occasion- 
ally. At the same time they rely more on the steady work of 
every week than upon a spasm of work two weeks in the year. 
Kvery-day evangelism is better than periodical evangelism. It 
is surely an encouraging sign when churches are too busy in their 
work of saving and helping men to stop for special meetings for 
that purpose. Does it not betoken a more normal condition of 


ehureh life? 


The assertion recently made by Professor Richard G. Moul- 
ton that “ the Bible is the worst printed book in the world ”’ is 
startling enough; and yet, coming from a competent and very 
earnest critic, is plainly worthy of consideration. The objection 
is aimed chiefly at the Authorized Version, with its arbitrary 
scheme of chapters and verses, which everyone knows forms no 
essential part of the Scriptures themselves; but it holds to some 
extent against the Revised Version as well, since even there no 
thorough-going attempt has been made to display the structure 


of the matter by the typographical devices universally used in 
other modern printed literature. The whole argument of Pro- 
fessor Moulton, as given in his interesting book on “ The Literary 
Study of the Bible,” is able and cogent, and ought to be widely 
read and pondered, whether or not one fully agrees with his 
special mode of remedying the difficulty in particular cases. 
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We do not intend here to enter upon any discussion of the large 
question thus opened. 

But is there not an important hint here about some of our 
methods of Sunday-school instruction? Practically without 
exception, our churches are at present forced to use “ quarterlies ” 
or leaflets in which no attempt is made to present the text of the 
Bible in a manner at all approximating the vivid clearness that 
is now common in all good school text-books. In most cases 
the worst features of the old version are accentuated. The 
child’s mind is hindered and bothered by being foreed to dig 
out familiar rhetorical and literary forms, instead of having 
them lucidly and irresistibly displayed to his perception. An 
arithmetic or geography gotten up with such a setting forth of 
the data for study would be declined by every common-school in 
the land. Part of the difficulty, no doubt, consists in the ap- 
parent intention of the International Committee to concentrate 
Sunday-school study on brief, detached, and fragmentary pas- 
sages. We say “apparent,” because we give the Committee 
credit for meaning that these passages shall be only starting- 
points, not the whole substance of the lessons. The principle 
remains that the printed presentation of Biblical passages, if 
made at all, in whole or in part, should be made so as to reveal 
to the scholar’s eve at a glance what is before him. For the 
mature and experienced student this is not so necessary. Such 
a one might perhaps decipher a mediaeval manuscript with suc- 
cess. But the average Sunday-school scholar needs every pos- 
sible help that his first conceptions of the Biblical literature may 
be both correet and readily acquired. (If an example is called 
for, look up the “ quarterlies ” for October 25, 1896.) 

The Bible Study Union system attempts to get away from 
the unfortunate features of the International system by taking 
up topics in an orderly series, and foreing the student to secure 


his data for study by collating many passages, often of very large 
amount, from the Bible as customarily printed. In many re- 
spects this idea is an excellent one. But it really only magnifies 
the difficulty of which we are here speaking, especially if the 
scholar clings to the use of the Authorized Version. One of the 
Bible Study Union’s lessons in Old Testament History involves 
the stndy of the writings of the prophets Tsaiah and Micah; 
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another, those of the prophets Nahum, Zephaniah, and Habak- 
kuk. ‘These are but examples of the attempt to secure a really 
preposterous amount of study of literary documents, particularly 
if the documents are not easy to examine intelligently. 

This line of thought leads irresistibly toward the conclusion 
— which we cannot here elaborate — that there is a erying need 
of one reform in our current Sunday-school methods, namely, 
the provision of special text-books. By these we mean primarily 
books in which the Biblical texts to be examined and mastered 
are printed in full with every possible care as to typographical 
form, and with the elimination of matter irrelevant to the subject 
immediately in hand or otherwise objectionable. This is not 
a call for an expurgated or “ doctored ” Bible, but simply a call 
for special handbooks of Biblical material so planned as to pro- 
vide actual text-books for practical pedagogic work. Sunday- 
school instruction is hampered enough as it is, by lack of time, 
by lack of close continuity in lessons, and by other circumstances, 
without being still further saddled with the necessity of con- 
sulting data that are (for the child) tedious to collate and (for the 
child) hard to understand and comprehend. Three-quarters of 
the time and energy of the thorough Sunday-school teacher is 
wasted in merely teaching his pupils how to study and what the 
plain meaning of Biblical texts really is. A part of this waste 
might be saved by the application of common-sense methods 
in the preparation of suitable text-books, — precisely as is done 
in secular education. Many a useful hint for the publishers 
and editors of Sunday-school helps might be gathered not only 
from the large book of Professor Moulton, to which we referred 
at the outset, but from the series of special handbooks on single 


Biblical books which he is now engaged in issuing. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our subscribers 
to the advertisements in the Record. We are confident that 
all whose names appear in our advertising pages are worthy of 


trust and patronage. 

















“THE GOSPEL OF PAUL.” 


Professor Everett’s book on the Gospel of Paul is certainly a 
striking production, and worthy of an attentive consideration. It 
deserves this because of the scholarly character of the essay, and 
especially because of the manifest earnestness of the writer. He 
writes with all the glow of one who deems himself to have made 
a great and valuable discovery. All previous expounders of the 
Pauline doctrine seem to him to have missed the mark and to 
have left us in a state of confusion and mutual contradiction as 
to what Paul really believed and taught concerning the relation 
of Christ to the believer. Comparing previous expositors to 
“expert woodsmen who are trying to force their way through 
a difficult region,” he says of himself, ‘ All that I claim is that 
in my wanderings I have happened upon a trail by which ad- 
vance is so pleasant and easy that I cannot help believing it to 
be the original one that was blazed by Paul himself.” If, after 
nearly two thousand years, Paul’s doctrine has really, for the first 
time, been discovered, it is certainly worth while to pay atten- 
tion to the new exposition. 

The author lays down as fundamental principles, (1) that 
Paul’s thought, ‘so far as we are here concerned with it, was 
definite and permanent,” and (2) “ that, in trying to reach this 
fixed and definite thought of Paul, the expressions that are more 
abstract are to be explained by those that are more concrete.” 
Starting now with these assumptions Dr. Everett takes Galatians 
iii: 13, as furnishing the key to the true solution of the problem. 
Here, he says, we have the most definite statement made by Paul 
respecting “ the atonement that Paul believed to have been ac- 
complished through the death of Christ.” And here the salient 
point, we are told, is that, according to Paul, Christ was accursed 
because he was crucified, not crucified because he was accursed. 
This is the proposition which is emphasized and repeated over 
and over, and which is regarded as clarifying all the dubious 
questions which have been raised respecting the apostle’s teach- 
ing. Paul’s reference to Deuteronomy xxi: 22, 23, is regarded 


(9) 
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as proving that Christ is called a “ curse” simply for the reason 
that any one hung on a tree was regarded as ceremonially impure. 

In close connection with Galatians iii: 13 our author as- 
sociates Paul’s declaration in Galatians ii: 19, “I through the 
law died to the law,” and from the two he derives this doctrine: 
Since Christ was crucified he was, according to the Jewish law, 
anathema. He was cut off from the Jewish church, and had 
become an object of abhorrence. ** The point which Paul em- 
phasizes in regard to the crucifixion is the legal and ceremonial 
impurity which it involved ” (p. 147). But on his way to Da- 
mascus “ suddenly Paul saw, or believed that he saw, the eruci- 
fied one in all the glory of God. The Christian, then, was right; 
Paul recognized the accursed one as Lord” (p. 155). What, 
now, was the effect of this vision (or supposed vision) ? Simply 
this: Paul had ‘* persecuted the Christians because, as he under- 
stood the law, Judaism had no place for them. Tis mind was 
too logical to change the results and methods of his thought  be- 
cause his interest lay now in another direction. Judaism had no 
place for the Christian. Now that he was a Christian, Judaism 


had no place for him” (p. 155). “ The same logic that made 


Paul a persecutor while he was a Jew, made him preach the 


abrogation of the law after he became a Christian. . . .. 
What, from the outside, seemed banishment, seen from the in- 
side, was a home-coming to the freedom of the child ” (p. 156). 
So then “ the first result of the crucifixion to the thought of Paul 
was that by it for the Christian the law was abrogated.” To 
be snre, Paul “did not lose confidence in the divine origin of 
the law. .  .  . He simply found in the law itself utterances 
which implied that from the beginning it was meant to be 
transitory. He passed out from under it as reverently as he 
had lived under it. It was through the law itself that he died 
to the law ” (p. 158). 

The next result of the erucifixion, we are told, “ was the 
remission of the sins that had been committed against the law, 
and the removal of the condemnation that these sins had in- 
curred. . . . The penalties of the law were no longer 
dreaded, for the law that had imposed them had ceased to be 
(p. 159). This view is fortified by Col. ii: 13, 14, where it is 
said, “ And vou, being dead through your trespasses and the 
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uncircunicision of your flesh, you, L say, did he quicken together 
with him, having forgiven us all our trespasses, having blotted 
out the bond written in ordinances that was against us, which 
was contrary to us; and he hath taken it out of the way, nailing 
it to the cross.” The ** bond written in ordinances,” it is affirmed, 
“jis obviously and uninistakably the Jewish law. It was the 
law which was nailed to the cross. In other words, the law and 
the Christ came into collision. The law condemned him and 
won thus a temporary victory; but in condemning him it con- 
demned itself. By this last act of authority it abdicated its 
authority. Thus, it was nailed to the cross by a permanent 
crucifixion. Jesus rose gloriously; the law died eternally.” 
The conclusion reached is that the ordinary view, which makes 
the forgiveness of sins primary and the abolition of the law 
secondary, is incorrect, and that Paul really teaches that the 
abolition of the law is primary and the forgiveness of sins is 
secondary. Further confirmation of this conclusion is found in 
Hebrews ix: 15, where he read: ‘‘ And for this cause he is the 
mediator of the new covenant, that a death having taken place 
for the redemption of the transgressions that were under the 
tirst covenant, they that have been called may receive the promise 
of the eternal inheritance.” Tere, says our author, we are told 
that the redemption wrought by the death of Christ was the re- 
demption of transgressions under the first covenant. “‘ It was 
not sin in general that was redeemed, but transgressions of the 
law of Moses” (p. 163). This somewhat startling deduction 
is then further supported by Hebrews x: 26, which, though not 
Paul’s own deduction, is, we are told, “ naturally suggested ” by 
his doctrine. “ If the death of Christ was for the remission of 
sins committed under the law, it would have no relation to sins 
committed by those who have been emancipated from the law ” 
(p. 164). 

It is not altogether clear how strictly all this is meant. Ap- 
parently Paul is made to teach that redemption through Christ 
has to do only with those who have transgressed the law of 
Moses. But that law having been abrogated through the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, it would seem that since the time of Christ 
there is no more offering for sin, and no salvation for any sinner. 
Remission of sins, we are told, is the direct result of the abro- 
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gation of the law; those who have transgressed it are redeemed 
simply because the law has been repealed. As to men who are 
born after this repeal took place, there seems to be only this 
alternative: either that, there being no law, there can be no 
more sin needing remission; or, if there is any sin, there is no 
redemption from it. 

That Dr. Everett is not to be charged with being guilty of 
such absurdity, may be thought to be made evident by what he 
says in the latter part of his book, where he more particularly 
discusses the subject of Paul’s Doctrine of Salvation (pp. 280 
sqq-). After having heretofore repeatedly and with special em- 
phasis laid it down that Paul teaches that the law had been 
abrogated,” “ abolished,” ‘* superseded,” ‘‘ repealed,” “ an- 
nulled,” ete., he now surprises us by the statement that * it 
is to be noticed that Paul nowhere intimates that the law has 
been annulled” (p. 291). This is expounded by what follows. 
The law, we are told, was abolished only for him who stood to 
Christ “in such an intimate relation of faith and love and ac- 
ceptance that he shared with him the legal pollution of the eruci- 
fixion”” (p. 292). “ For those who were not Christians it [the 
law | made its old demands and uttered its old thunders. For 
those who were Christians it stood ready to lay hold of them 
again in case they relapsed from their allegiance to Christ. The 
two, Christ and the law, stood before men, and one or the other 
claimed their allegiance. They could not serve both ” (p. 292). 

This is surely a remarkable conception. The law which has 
heretofore been declared to be abolished and invalid is now de- 
clared to be still in force. Both for Christians and non-Christians 
it still remains an authoritative power. To the latter it is still 
making its demands and uttering its thunders. And Christians, 
though, as Christians, they were condemned by the law itself 
to that outlawry which was liberty and a new life (p. 292), vet 
find the law standing ready to lay hold of them in case they 
relapse from their allegiance to Christ. What, now, according 
to this, was Paul’s conception of the law? Our author seems, 
on the whole, to make Christ and the law antithetic. Men, he 


says, “could not serve both.” Christ, having been erueified, 
“ was an outeast from the Jewish church ” (p. 147), and all his 
followers share with him this reproach (Heb. xiii: 10-13). * The 
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law had pronounced Jesus accursed, and Paul, accepting him 
as the Messiah, shared this curse with him” (p. 151). The 
law thus had put its severest condemnation upon Jesus. He 
had been made an outcast from the Jewish commonwealth by 
the law. And yet, Dr. Everett does not fail to remember that 
Paul pronounces the law to be “ spiritual,” “ holy and righteous, 
and good” (p. 246). Strange that such a law could have pro- 
nounced Jesus accursed! And strange that Paul, affirming that 
it had so treated the holy One, could yet call it holy and righteous 
and good! 

This difficulty is not removed by the exposition of Paul’s 
view of the law as being “ given, not that it might be obeyed, 
but that it might be disobeyed” (p. 246). No doubt Paul 
sometimes does seem to teach this doctrine (e. g. Gal. iii: 19, 
Rom. v: 20). Sin is pictured as a law of the members, a hidden, 
slumbering force which is brought out into full consciousness 
by the clear demands of the law. ‘I had not known sin, ex- 
cept through the law; for I had not known coveting, except the 
law had said, Thou shalt not covet” (Rom. vii: 7). The law, 
then, says our author, was instituted in order that sin might be 
iuade to appear exceeding sinful. It arouses sin to show itself 
in its sinfulness. It brings on a struggle between sin and the 
inner man — a struggle of life with death. “ All this the law 
has accomplished. It was what it was set to accomplish. It 
has done its work, and may pass away” (p. 253). Here, it 
appears, the passing away of the law is presented quite other- 
wise than before. Then the Christian was freed from the law 
because as a Christian he was condemned by the law. Now 
he is freed from the law because as a sinner he is condemned 
by the law, and is instigated to awake to a better life! The law 
tells the sinner what he is and what he ought to be; and, having 
learned the lesson, the awakened sinner does not need the law 


any more, and so the law for him is done away! 

Both these conceptions are presented as Paul’s. Now there 
is no doubt that the apostle does often set forth the doctrine 
of the abrogation of the Mosaic law. “ Ye are not under law, 
but under grace” (Rom. vi: 14). “Christ is the end of the 
law unto righteousness to every one that believeth ” (Rom. x: 4). 
What is meant by this? Paul explains it in Galatians iii: 10-13, 
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where he says, “* As many as are of the works of the law are 
under a curse: for it is written, Cursed is every one which con- 
tinueth not in all things that are written in the book of the law 
to do them. Now that no man is justified by the law in the 
sight of God, is evident: for, The righteous shall live by faith; 
and the law is not of faith; but, He that doeth them shall live 
inthem. Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse for us.” Here it is plainly taught that the law 
requires absolute and full obedience, but that, no one having 
rendered full obedience, all men are under the condemnation 
and curse of the law. Christ, however, has redeemed us from 
this curse. In some way he has interposed to prevent the exeeu- 
tion of this condemnation. He has delivered us from the law. 

Doubtless, there is more than this deliverance from the curse 
of unfulfilled law in Paul’s doctrine of freedom. Christ is 
conceived as furnishing a far more effective stimulus to holy 
living than the bare law could furnish. But this deliverance 
from the curse is certainly an important part of his doctrine. 
And the two elements, so far from being inconsistent with one 
another, work together and supplement one another. So that 
Paul could say, ** That life which I now live in the flesh I live 
in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave himself up for me” (Gal. ii: 20). That is to say, 
Because Christ so loved me that he became a curse, in order to 
deliver me from the curse of the law, therefore my love to him 
and my allegiance to him shall be the inspiration and guiding- 
star of my life. There is still another sense in which Paul teaches 
the abrogation of the law, viz.: as regards the ceremonial part 
of it. While it cannot be said that he sharply distinguishes the 
ceremonial from the ethical, and teaches that only the 
ceremonial is abolished, vet it is manifest that in a great 
part of what he has to say on this point the ceremonial element 
is the prominent thing in his mind. In the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians what Paul especially combats is the doctrine of those who 
insist that circumcision must be imposed on all Christians. And 
in what he says about his contention with Peter it was a question 
of ceremonial usage which he is dealing with. And that the 
law, in its ethical aspect, is not regarded as strictly abolished, 


appears clearly enough in this same epistle when he says, “ For 
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ye, brethren, were called for freedom: only use not freedom for 
an occasion to the flesh. For the whole law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ” 
(Gal. v: 13, 14). Here Paul follows Christ in giving love as 
the substance of the whole law; and he urges it upon Christians 
as the law of their Christian life. 

Now let us come back to Dr. Everett’s notion that, according 
to Paul, Christ was made a curse in the sense that the law had 
made him an outcast. Over and over again we are told that 
the law had done this; and that therefore Christ and all his 
followers are outlawed, and have nothing to do with the law. 
As to all this we need only to ask, Where is it said that the law 
made Christ an outcast? And the only answer will be echo’s 
answer, Where’? But, we are told, Gal. iii: 13 declares that 
Christ was accursed because he was hung on a tree, and it is the 
law which pronounces this curse. But I can only reply that 
the question before us is simply this: Who or what was responsi- 
ble for the crucifixion of Christ? Did the law crucify him? 
Had he incurred condemnation by his violation of it? Does not 
the New Testament everywhere teach that he was crucified con- 
trary to the law? It is the purest fiction in the world when 
Christ and the law are set up as antagonistic to one another. 

What, then, shall we say to our author’s exposition of Gala- 
tians iii: 13, which he makes the key to Paul’s whole doctrine 
of salvation? Is it not true, as he says, that Paul here declares 
Jesus to be accursed because he is crucified, not crucified because 
accursed? Well, let it be conceded that this is the most obvious 
construction of the verse. What then? At the most, the con- 
clusion is that Christ is said to have submitted to a humiliation 
which, in Deuteronomy xxi: 23, is called a curse, and that the 
result of this self-abnegation is our deliverance from the curse 
of the law. But when our expositor proceeds to infer that this 


passage not only presents to us the key to Paul’s soteriology, but 
shows that the solution consists in the fact that Jesus was eruci- 
fied, and was therefore in a peculiar sense made an object of 
abhorrence to the Jewish race, and therefore was released 
from all allegiance to the law, and therefore imparts to his 
followers a like exemption from the demands and threatenings 
of the law, and therefore secures for them the remission of sins 
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——one can only wonder at the enormous conclusion which is 
drawn from so slight a premise. According to Professor Everett 
everything depended on the particular form of Christ’s death. 
If he had been executed in any other way than by crucifixion; 
if he had suffered in any such way that Paul could not have 
quoted Deuteronomy xxi: 23 with reference to the form of it — 
then we could not have been delivered from the curse of the law; 
Christ would have died in vain. Moreover, it follows that if 
Paul had neglected, in the verse in question, to make this quota- 
tion from Deuteronomy, we should never have found out his 
doctrine of salvation! The superficial, accidental, outward cir- 
cumstance that, according to one place in the Mosaic law, a 
malefactor’s body hanging on a tree was regarded as ceremonially 
polluted and polluting, shows us (we are told) that in the re- 
demptive death of Christ the essential and efficacious thing is the 
circumstance that he was crucified rather than beheaded, or hung, 
or burned, or stoned to death! 

It is difficult to state our author’s doctrine without leaving 
the impression that he can hardly be in earnest in propounding 
it. But that he is in earnest, no one reading his book can be 
in doubt. He insists that the more general and vague state- 
ments about the redemptive efficacy of Christ’s death must be 
interpreted by the more specific statements. And this passage 
in Galatians iii: 13, is found to be the most specific; and, there- 
fore, all other passages, it is insisted, must be interpreted in ac- 
cordance with our author’s interpretation of this. Thus, II Co- 
rinthians v: 21, where Christ is said to have been made sin on our 
behalf, and Romans iii: 24-26, where God is said to have set 
forth Christ to be a propitiation, through faith, by his blood, 
are as far as possible from suggesting that the redemptive efficacy 
spoken of could have consisted in the peculiar dishonor attaching 
to the particular manner in which Jesus was put to death. 
But, we are told, Paul has given us, in Galatians iii: 13, an 
authoritative clue to his meaning; and these other passages must 
be expounded accordingly. The Roman and Corinthian Chris- 
tians, who had not seen the Epistle to the Galatians, could have 
had no conception of the apostle’s real meaning. It is question- 
able whether, in the whole history of exegesis, it has ever before 
been attempted to make so much depend on a single verse of 





Scripture. It is pretty certain that so serious an attempt was 
never before made to prove that, in Paul’s mind, the saving effi- 
cacy of Christ’s redemptive work consisted in the accidental 
circumstance that his dead body was regarded by the Jews as 
ceremonially unclean! 

Our author’s doctrine of the remission of sins deserves a little 
inore attention. As we have seen, he holds that, according to 
Paul, the remission follows as a consequent of the abolition of 
the law. He illustrates it in the following manner: “ As in 
the time of the French Revolution, when the tyranny under 
which France had terribly suffered was overthrown, the prison- 
ers that were languishing under its condemnation for crimes 
committed against it came forth into the light of liberty, so, 
when the Jewish law was abrogated, old scores were wiped out, 
and old offenses lost their condemnation. The penalties of the 
law were no longer dreaded, for the law that had imposed them 
had ceased to be” (p. 159). This is certainly explicit and un- 
ambiguous. “ The law was first abrogated, and through this 
abrogation of the law the sins which had been committed under 
it were remitted. The connection between the two transactions 
isa logical and inevitable one” (p. 157). Perhaps not quite so 
logical and inevitable to every one as it seems to be to our 
author. If aman has distinctly and willfully transgressed a law 
and has thus incurred a penalty, it is not altogether clear that 
that penalty must be remitted whenever the law itself happens 
to be repealed. The repeal of the law, of course, prevents any 
one else from being convicted for the same act. But how does 
it carry with it the release of those who have been convicted? 
[f, for instance, a man has just been imprisoned or fined for 
smuggling on the Canadian border, and now a reciprocity treaty 
is made which removes all duties on articles passing between 
Canada and the United States, does it follow that the smuggler 
must at once be released or his fine be remitted? 

One might have supposed that the remission or forgiveness 
of sins is a thing so simple and well-defined that there need be 
no doubt about its meaning. Governmentally considered, it is a 
remission of the penalty incurred by the transgressor. Person- 
ally considered, it consists in cherishing a spirit of love towards 
the one who has committed the offense. The sin is conceived to 
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be real, the moral ill-desert to be real, but the treatment of the 
sinner to be better than he deserves. But, according to the doc- 
trine under consideration, it would seem that forgiveness means 
that the sin to be forgiven has been discovered, or declared, to 
be no sin at all. Forgiveness is the correction of a mistake. 
This may be good “ logic,” but it is queer ethics. I have already 
referred to the passage (Col. ii: 18, 14) which is especially 
depended on as evidence that Paul teaches this singular doctrine. 
Our author says of it, “In this passage we are distinctly told 
that our transgressions were forgiven because the bond written 
in ordinances . . . was taken out of the way” (p. 160). 
The truth is that we are not distinctly told any such thing. 
It may be granted that the participial construction found in 
verse 14 makes such an understanding of it possible. But when 
Paul says, “‘ You did he quicken together with him, having for- 
given us all our trespasses, having blotted out the bond,” ete., he 
distinctly tells us only that our sins are forgiven, and that the 
bond is blotted out. What Paul really means here is made 
sufficiently clear by the parallel passage in Ephesians ii: 11-20: 
Through the coming of Christ and his redemptive work the 
middle wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles was broken 
down. The gift of salvation could be offered to both alike. 
The blotting out of the bond written in ordinances made the for- 
giveness of Gentiles possible; and this is all that the passage in 
question affirms. Professor Everett finds a confirmation of his 
view of this passage in the fact that Paul having begun with the 
forgiveness of sins, basing this upon the abrogation of the law, 
passes at once to the exhortation to the maintenance of Christian 
liberty: “ Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, 
or in respect of a feast day, or a new moon, or a Sabbath day.” 
“ All this,” he says, “from the point of view which has been 
generally held seems to have little to do with the forgiveness of 
sins. From that point of view the author seems to write in- 
consequently. From the point of view here insisted upon the 
passage assumes a logical consistency ” (p. 162). I am inclined 
to think that Paul’s logic hardly needs any such defense. He 
says to the Colossians: You Gentiles have been forgiven as 


well as the Jews. The ceremonial law which has been binding 
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on the Jew is done away; all are free from it. Let no man, 
therefore, try to impose that law on you. 

The book under review accords to Paul the fullest credit for 
the doctrine taught by him. It is emphatically insisted that he 
originated it; and everything in other writers which resembles 
Paul’s soteriology is assumed to have been learned from him. 
In the Epistle of James he finds no reference to the atonement; 
and he remarks: “I conceive that the ‘ Epistle of James’ does 
not refer to the atoning death of Christ, simply because for 
James and his followers there was no such atoning death; and 
that Paul did not receive his doctrine of the remission of sins 
by the death of Christ from the apostles into whose fellowship 
he entered, because till he taught it that doctrine was not known ” 
(p. 226). In the First Epistle of Peter the doctrine of Christ’s 
atoning death is found, and hence it is concluded: ‘“ The writer 
of the epistle was evidently thoroughly converted to the Pauline 
doctrine ” (p. 229). So the author of the Apocalypse, though 
differing radically in style from Paul, is supposed to have derived 
his notion of the redemptive efficacy of Christ’s death from Paul. 
Nothing is said about the doctrine found in John’s Gospel and 
Epistles; but we may presume that John too (if he is believed to 
be the author of these writings) is supposed to have got his doc- 
trine from Paul. 

This is certainly a convenient way of explaining the essential 
harmony between the teachings of Peter, John, and Paul. The 
only difficulty which our author finds in the way is Matthew 
xxvi: 27, 28, where our Lord himself is reported to have said 
of the cup, “ This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.” But inasmuch as this expres- 
sion is found only in Matthew’s narrative, our author “ gladly 
quotes the decision of Meyer,” to the effect that Christ did not 
use these words, but that they were “ an explanatory addition in- 
troduced into the tradition and put into the mouth of Christ ” 
(pp. 231, 232). What our author would say of Matthew xx: 
28, where Christ says of himself that he came “ to give his life a 
ransom for many ” — a statement which is also found in Mark x: 
45 —we cannot tell; for he does not refer to those passages. 
We are also left in doubt what he would say about Luke xxiv: 
46, 47, where Christ is reported to have shown the necessity of 
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his sufferings and resurrection from the Scriptures, “and that 


repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name 
unto all the nations.” It is equally uncertain how he would ex- 
plain away John x: 11, “I am the good shepherd; the good 
shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep.” These pas- 
sages certainly represent Jesus himself as suggesting the notion 
ot a redemptive efficacy as lying in his death; and it is, to say 
the least, an unsatisfactory treatment of them to pass them over 
in silence. 

And as for Peter, we find him in his sermon on the day of 
Pentecost proclaiming the crucifixion of Christ as determined 
by divine decree (Acts ii: 23), the resurrection as God’s procla- 
mation of Christ’s Lordship (Acts ii: 32-36), and the remission of 
sins as obtained through the name of Jesus (Acts ii: 38). Soon 
afterwards we find him again declaring Jesus to be the only 
Saviour (Acts iv: 12), and the giver of remission of sins (Acts 
v: 31). Still later (Acts x: 40-43) he again makes the same 
statement, and refers to the instruction given by Christ after 
his resurrection as recorded by Luke. It is true that these pas- 
sages do not explicitly ascribe an atoning efficacy to the death 
of Christ; but the emphasis with which they connect the re- 
mission of sins exclusively with faith in him, in close connection 
with the references to his death and resurrection, cannot well be 
explained otherwise. But even if it should be conceded that, 
in the recorded addresses of Peter in the Acts, the doctrine of 
atonement is not expressed, does this argumentum e silentio prove 
that he did not hold it? especially when we find from his first 
epistle that he did hold it. If the argument from silence is to be 
so much trusted in, what shall be said for Dr. Everett’s assumption 
that Peter got his soteriology from Paul? Where is there the 
slightest hint of such a thing? Paul does, to be sure, insist that 
he was not dependent on the other apostles for his knowledge of 
the gospel; but does he anywhere intimate that they were de- 
pendent on him? — Here is certainly a case where the argu- 
ment from silence has a legitimate force. There is a presump- 
tion against supposing that the most important thing in Christ’s 
doctrine should never have been communicated by him to his 
immediate disciples, but should have come to them only after 
his disappearance, from one who had been a bitter enemy, and 
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suddenly reported himself as having received a gospel from the 
risen Lord, which was essentially different from that which they 
had been preaching. Such a supposition men of common sense 
may properly demand some proof of; but not the faintest scrap 
of such proof can be adduced. On the contrary, Paul tells the 
Galatians (i: 23) that the churches of Judaea glorified God be- 
cause they heard say, “* He that once persecuted us now preacheth 
the faith of which he once made havoc ” — the same faith, not 
a different one. And in Chapter ii, the only difference spoken 
of is that Paul was to preach the gospel to the Gentiles, and Peter 
to the Jews (ii: 7), the “ pillars,” James, Peter, and John, 
giving Paul the right hand of fellowship (ver. 9). 

In view, now, of all these facts and considerations, when we 
are told that ‘* Paul did not receive his doctrine of the remission 
of sins by the death of Christ from the apostles into whose 
fellowship he entered, because, till he taught it, that doctrine 
was not known ” (p. 226), we can well afford to leave the as- 
sertion to its own self-condemnation. 

And this leads to a consideration of the rather extravagant 
estimate which our author puts upon Paul’s agency in respect 
to the propagation of Christianity. “It was he,” we are told, 
“who gave Christianity to the world. We owe it to him that 
Christianity did not continue as a Jewish sect, unless, indeed, 
it had perished as such. It is idle, indeed, to say, in regard to 
the course of history what might have been if something that 
was had not been. It is not idle, however, to say that, so far 
as the reality of history is concerned, the world owes Christianity 
to Paul” (p. 300). Just how much is meant by this may be 
doubted. No one will be disposed to depreciate the great service 
which Paul rendered to Christianity. But, probably, Paul him- 
self would have been slow to take to himself so much credit as 
is here ascribed to him. No doubt the rapid extension of Chris- 
tianity over the Roman world was very largely due to Paul. 
But something more than Paul’s superior laboriousness seems 
to be intimated in the declaration that “the world owes Chris- 
tianity to Paul.” It is apparently meant that the conception of 
Christianity held by the other apostles, before their connection 
with Paul, was such as would have doomed it to remain forever 
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8 Jewish sect, or to die an early death; in other words, that Paul 
so moditied the Christian scheme that it was adapted to the 
Gentiles. But in this case the question arises: By what 
authority did Paul institute this modification? Is the Chris- 
tianity which we have received his Christianity or Christ’s? He 
always professed to be preaching Christ, and not himself. He 
claimed that he received his gospel from the Lord himself. Any 
one who gives to him especial credit as the virtual introducer of 
Christianity to the world must, it would seem, necessarily give 
full and unqualified assent to this claim which Paul made. That 
is to say, it must be admitted that whatever is peculiar and original 
in Paul’s statement of Christian doctrine was received by him 
from the risen Christ, who appeared to him and gave him an 
authoritative revelation. So much, at least, it might be ex- 
pected, after what has been quoted from the book before us, 
would be unhesitatingly admitted or even emphasized. But no; 
on p. 155 we read: ‘‘ Suddenly Paul saw, or believed that he 
saw, the crucified One in all the glory of God.” Again, on p. 
227 we read: “ We may assume that when Christ appeared 
to Paul, or when Paul believed that Christ appeared to him, 
the vision imparted to him the doctrine which he afterwards 
preached; or, without judging anything in regard to the nature 
of this vision, we may assume that when Paul saw, or believed 
that he saw, the crucified One appearing in the divine glory, 
the whole logical result of the situation flashed at once through 
his mind.” So, then, it seems that Dr. Everett is by no means 
willing to avow an unqualified belief in the historic reality of 


the reported vision. Three times he says, “ or believed that he 


saw ’’—a very superfluous addition to the Scriptural account, 
unless he means to intimate a serious doubt whether, after all, 
Paul really saw anything more than the product of an excited 
fancy. The words, “ saw, or believed that he saw,” are used as 
if, in the mind of the writer, it were quite indifferent whether the 
vision was a hallucination or not. But he goes on to say: 
“ Tf the crucified one was glorified, then he had triumphed over 
the eurse which the law had uttered. Christ and His church 
then stood outside of the law and were free from it. . . . 

Tt is conceivable that this insight came in a moment, and was 
thus so bound up with the vision that it became a part of it to 
his memory, and seemed to him like a sudden revelation.” Here 
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is * the logical result of the situation.” “Jf the crucified One 
was glorified.” But was he glorified? Did Paul see him? He 
believed that he saw him; but if he only thought he saw him, 
and really did not see him, what “ logic ” could there have been 
in the situation leading to the conclusion that the law was 
abolished? And when, instead of a “ logical result,’’*Paul’s new 
notion is called an “ insight,” possibly mistaken for a revelation, 
how are we any better off/ It is an insight assumed to have 
come from the vision— or supposed vision. But if it was 
simply something that came into his mind, no one knows how 
or why, in connection with an illusion, then plainly no sort of 
importance can be attached to it. For, if there was any logic 
in the situation, it was because Paul had really seen the Lord 
and had received a revelation. No “ logical result ” comes from 
an illusory vision. A result may have come which was very 
logical and satisfactory to Paul, who believed that he had seen 
the glorified Christ; but the whole result had neither logic, nor 
validity, nor authority for any one else, if it rested on the airy 
nothing of an excited imagination. And any one who, like our 
author, can give only a qualified credence to the Damascus story, 
has no right to glorify the “ insight ” which came as the result 
of an experience which is branded as perhaps, if not probably, 
a hallucination. And when the very existence of Christianity 
is made to depend on this vision — or supposed vision — we 
can only wonder at the working of a mind which can, with such 
apparent sincerity, satisfy itself with such a conception of the 
origin of the Christian religion. 

For, after all, our author really seems to believe that Paul 
preserved for us the genuine gosepl. And, therefore, I am 
tempted to dwell a moment longer on his conception of the 
situation. “ Surely,” he says, “no question of history could 
he more interesting or important than the one that we have 
been considering, namely, how this movement by which Christ- 
tianity passed from the condition of a Jewish sect to that of a 
world religion was accomplished. It is a question which is as 
interesting from the historical as from the theological point of 
view. When we look closely at the matter, as we have done, 
we find it even more interesting than we might have expected. 
The dialectic of Paul, by which the law was the agent of its 
own overthrow, amazes us. If this were a bit of legal strategy, 
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we should admire its audacity. It is more to be admired when 
we see in it the natural working of an earnest mind which, by 
its very reverence for the law, was emancipated from the law ” 
(pp. 300, 301). 

There is, indeed, something “ amazing” here; but the most 
amazing thing is not “ the dialectic of Paul,” but the dialectic 
about him. On p. 155, where we have Paul’s “ dialectie ” un- 
folded, we read: ‘“* What effect would this sudden transforma- 
tion [resulting from the vision — or supposed vision] have 
upon the reasoning that we have been considering [the reason- 
ing that Judaism had no place for Christians because they were 
polluted by the cross of their leader]? It could have no effect. 
Paul had not persecuted from prejudice or caprice. He had 
done it because he believed that this was what the law required. 
He persecuted the Christians because, as he understood the law, 
Judaism had no place for them. His mind was too logical to 
change the results and methods of his thought because his 
interest lay now in another direction. Judaism had no place 
for the Christian. Now that he was a Christian, Judaism had 
no place for him. The Christian shared the pollution of the 
cross. Now he could cry, ‘1 have been crucified with Christ.’ 
Now he felt obliged to follow his new Lord without the camp, 
bearing his reproach, just as he had been forcing the Christians 
to follow him without the camp, bearing his reproach. Te cast 
in lis lot with them with as little hesitation as he had forced tit 
lot upon them. Everything was the same now that he was a 
Christian that it was before. Everything was the same, and 
yet how different! There was a whole other side of which he 
had not dreamed. Before, he had urged that the Christian 
was crucified with Christ. Now he repeated for himself the 
same condemnation, but he added to it a sentence which changed 
its whole significance: ‘I have been crucified with Christ; 
nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ ” 

Assuming, then, that this correctly represents the process 
through which Paul passed, one naturally asks first where the 
amazing dialectic comes in? Paul had seen (or believed that 
he had seen) the glorified Christ; and this vision convinced him 
that somehow the Jewish notion, that Christ was a curse be- 
cause he had hung on a tree, must be a mistake. So far, so 
good. He had unexpectedly had an experience which changed 





























his mind about Christ. There is no amazing dialectic about 
that. But, having previously regarded Judaism and Christianity 
as mutually repugnant, and being now disposed to follow Christ, 
he concluded that Judaism had no place for him. As he had 
understood the law, when he became a Christian, “the law 
pronounced him anathema” (p. 157). He became “an exile 
from Judaism.” He accepted the lot which he had heretofore 
forced on the Christians. Still, there is nothing amazing. The 
Jewish law must now have seemed to him a hostile force, unjustly 
condemning his Lord and himself. He gave up his allegiance 
to it. 

And so, we are told, “ the first result of the crucifixion to the 
thought of Paul was, that by it for the Christian the law was 
abrogated ” (p. 157). Of course, if that law was setting itself 
against the Lord of glory, it must have been abrogated for those 
who followed that Lord. No one can serve two masters. 
Nothing amazing here. But Paul had always “ regarded the 
law as divinely appointed. In the great change of his faith 
he did not lose this confidence in the divine origin of the law ” 
(p. 157 sq.). Here Paul is certainly getting into trouble. The 
law has anathematized him, and yet the law is of God! But 


“never went backward.” He “ pressed 


Paul was a man who 
forward, and let his original beliefs develop into whatever re- 
sults they would.” Although he had been anathematized bv 
the law, “ his fundamental thought of the law was not changed.” 
Why not? “Te simply found in the law itself utterances which 
implied that from the beginning it was meant to be transitory.” 
And so “he passed out from under it as reverently as he had 
lived under it. It was through the law that he died to the law ” 
(p. 158). 

The conclusion of the “ dialectic’ 
with the beginning of it. At first Paul’s deliverance from the 
law is compared with Catiline’s banishment, and his feeling is 
illustrated by Catiline’s exultant declaration, 


? very poorly harmonizes 


“‘T held some slack allegiance till this hour, 
But now my sword’s my own.” 


That is, Paul was freed from the law because the law had re- 
pudiated him. But as the dialectic advances, Paul thinks better 
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ot the lay. He recognizes its divine origin. “ His fundamen- 
tal thought of the law was not changed.” He meditated on the 
law and studied it, and* discovered intimations in it that it was 
from the beginning meant to be transitory. And so, naturally 
and “ reverently ” he passed out from under it! The Catilinian 
spirit is all gone. There is something a little amazing here — 
the suddenness with which the first reason for Paul’s release 
from the law becomes exchanged for the second. And the 
surprise is only intensified when later, as above observed, we 
are told “that Paul nowhere intimates that the law has been 
annulled” (p. 291). So, then, at first we find Paul’s notion 
ot the case to be that the law is abolished because it wrongfully 
excommunicates Jesus and his followers; next, that the law 
passes away because from the beginning it was by its divine 
author intended to be transitory; and, finally, it is not abolished 
at all! The “ dialectic ” surely is “ amazing.” But it is not 
Paul’s. 

Time and space will not allow an exhaustive consideration 
of all parts of the book before us. The opening discussion about 
Sacrifices in General reaches the conclusion that neither 
Gentile nor Hebrew sacrifices were of an expiatory nature. 
which it need only be said that other still more exhaustive 
aminations come to a different conclusion. The purpose of the 
author’s discussion, however, of course, is to prepare the way 
for the proof that the Pauline theology also contains no such 
idea. He freely confesses that many of the apostle’s expressions 
seem to favor the traditional doctrine. But they are all pro- 
nounced to be very abstract and vague, except the one in Gala- 
tians iii: 13; and, therefore, they must, it is said, all be explained 
by this. And so all the passages in which Paul speaks with such 
deep feeling of the debt which he owes to Christ — of Christ 
as giving himself for men, as dving for their sins, as being 
delivered up for us all, as saving men from the wrath of God, 
as being made sin for us, ete. — all this, forming a most con- 
spicnons feature of Paul’s theology, and leaving on any im- 
partial mind the impression that he attached to the humiliation 
and death of Christ a most tremendous importance, must be in- 
terpreted in the light of Galatians iii: 13; and this must be 
interpreted by Deuteronomy xxi: 23; and accordingly in all these 
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declarations about the redemptive efficacy of the death of Christ 
we must be allowed to find only a reference to the fact that, ac- 
cording to the Mosaic law, a dead body hung on a tree was 
regarded as ceremonially impure! 

And this “ insight,” or “ dialectic,” of Paul, suggested to 
him by his vision — or supposed vision — near Damascus, is 
soberly presented as the Gospel of Paul, and, more than that, 
as the gospel which the original apostles obediently accepted 
from him; and is, moreover, presented as a brand new discovery 
in the fields of exegesis. Let the discoverer have all the credit 
of it. He has, in his book, said many things excellently. He 
is an acute critic, and writes with a polished and scholarly pen. 
But the glamor of his supposed discovery was too much for him. 
It has quite spoiled a treatise which, except for this, might have 
contributed something valuable to the exposition of Pauline 
theology. But this imaginary discovery of the real clue to 
Paul’s doctrine constitutes the central feature of the book; it is 
what the author evidently regards as the valuable thing in it; 
it is, therefore, proper to pay particular attention to this feature 


in a review of it. 


CHARLES M. Mmap. 











A STUDY OF SOCRATES.* 


The aim of archaeology or history is not to modernize, but to 
rehabilitate ancient manners and men. False history is the read- 
ing of the old-time facts by the light of modern philosophy. 
There are many volumes of such reading. Thackeray makes sport 
of Clio, the historic muse, and of her grave pretense of superiority 
over her other sisters of lighter aims and habits, and declares she 
is no more to be relied on than the rest of them. History is 
philosophy teaching by example, but it is often our philosophy 
teaching by ancient example. The new science of history, more 
just and useful, attempts to rehabilitate the customs and creeds 
of historic peoples; that is, to read their life out of their living, 
not our life into it. 

There have been many acute and serious attempts to discover 
Socrates. Men try to put themselves in his place, to see Athens 
and the Athenians as he saw them out of his own great eyes. 
The results are not satisfactory. We have no writing of Socrates. 
We have Socrates according to Xenophon, and Socrates accord- 
ing to Plato. Here are two of them; which was the real one? 
In Michael Angelo’s tomb of Julius II, the attempt was made to 
illustrate the twofoldness of human nature. In Leah and 
Rachel and the two slaves, are seen the active and meditative, 
the ideal and practical. Was Socrates, the sculptor, the son of 
the statuary Sophroniscus, a twofold man—a double man as 
Alcibiades said, or does the twofoldness come because we see 
him now through the active Xenophon — now through the 
speculative Plato? It is of great use to get back as far as these 
two men, to read their annals and their philosophizings. We are 
close to the adult Greek literature and art, the adult Greek 
understanding, and the adult Greek conscience, but we are not 
quite sure of our Socrates, he is either a Xenophonic or Platonic 
Socrates. 

The biography of Socrates, the record of the outer facts 
of his life, is a brief one —the biology of it, the law that 


worked within him and upon him, is one that has numerous and 


* Being a paper read before the Archaeological Society of Hartford, February 8, 1896. 
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profound convictions. A great deal of history centered in his 
death, and his death became the center of a great deal of history. 

Ie was born, probably, in 479 B.C. His father, Sophronis- 
cus, was a statuary, and his son followed for a while his father’s 
business. It is said that two centuries after Christ there was a 
marble group of the graces in Athens credited to Socrates. 
This must be fiction, for he seems to have had little interest in 
the architecture or the sculpture of the Acropolis, the coronal 
art of the age of Pericles. Then he had followed the command — 
“ know thyself ” — too sincerely to imagine that his work could 
find a place among the creations of Phidias. He left his father’s 
workshop, and, as a youth, went out to get an education. In an 
original and individual method he learned what was to be known 
in the Athenian thought and culture. His personal appearance 
is represented as the epitome of ugliness, the Athenians laughed 
at him, and he laughed with them —a wise way to make 
laughter harmless. History does not record why Xanthippe 
married him, or why Socrates married Xanthippe. Perhaps both 
of them found that no one else would have them. He was not 
to blame for his ugly face, and I imagine that, if we knew all 
the facts, she was not to blame for her ugly temper. We know 
that her eves were wet and her mouth noisy when she saw he 
was about to die, and we know that Socrates then sent her out 
of the prison to ** whoever would take her ” — a conduct that may 
have been very philosophic, but was not very uxorial. We 
mourn for Socrates, let us shed a tear also for Xanthippe and the 
children, to whom the impecunious husband, after he had en- 
joyed an elenchus, a clincher on a sophist, returned with neither 
meal nor meat. 

Socrates served as a hoplite in the Peloponnesian wars. In 
these campaigns he disclosed the twofold courage of the soldier, 
— that which acts and that which endures. The Athenian su- 


premacy of seventy years would have been prolonged if the rest 
of the army had been'like him. He returned to Athens after 
the military campaigns and lived the life of a common citizen. 
It is said that he never took any vacations from the laborious 
life to which his deity called him, the country had no charms 
for him; he wished always to be where personal life was most 
intense and most in motion. | Wherever men were he went, 
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striking everything in private or public life to see if it were 
genuine or not. He was constantly talking with men, though 
he never played with words; he felt, as Mirabeau did, words 
are things. He struck everything, as a friend of truth; if the 
politics or philosophy or life were real, they returned a resonant 
sound, if not, a hollow tone. It always irritates when a hollow- 
ness of the inner life echoes forth an advertisement of itself. 
Socrates carried his questioning habit like a little hammer; 
it did not seem to men a very serious weapon, it was not like 
Thor’s hammer, but when its blow made a sound that told all 
Athens what was wrong, they were angry. So an irritated de- 
mocracy did what the thirty tyrants could not, or dared not, do,— 
gave him the hemlock, and then, by a most natural reaction, 
erected a statue to his memory. Statues never employ an 
elenchus. 


The biology of Socrates, the law of his life, is best revealed, 
distinctive, and explanatory, when we ask, What caused his 
condemnation ? 

The life of Socrates practically covers the period of the 
Athenian supremacy, 478-404 B.C. He was born in the time 
of intellectual activity that followed the Persian wars. The 
defeat of the great Oriental armies had brought into strong light 
the contrast between an absolute monarchy and a people with 
constitutional freedom. Fate, call it luck, seemed to work 
against the Persian and for the Greek, yet the victory would 
never have been possible without the superior patriotism and 
intelligence of the Greek. At the time of the birth and youth 
of Socrates Greece had her great opportunity and her great 
peril. There was an opportunity to found a state, where the 
united states should be in the singular number. Geography 
made a union for defense or offense easy. The interests of city 
or province were various, but the real interest that would, if it 
dominated, serve all other interests was wanting. Greece 
Tt gave the world art, letters, philosophy, 


never became a state. 
There were Greeks 


the science of man, but not political genius. 
and the Greek, but never Greece. There was patriotism, but it 
was not political nor comprehensive. The political genius of 


the Greek nature is exhausted in the organization of the com- 
With the Greek 


munity, the narrowest circle of political life. 
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sovereignty rested in the city or colony. ‘ Any wider organiza- 
tion could be regarded not as a nation, but an interstate league.” 
From the beginning the failures of Greek political life are evi- 
dent. ‘There was no security for the individual rights, a com- 
munity easily becomes the worst of tyrants, a league affords only 
temporary security against external attack, neither can it produce 
an authority to regulate differences between its members. The 
idea of the state sovereignty does not exist in the Greek character, 
and, even in modern times, the nation must go outside of its 
borders for a king. Socrates lived in the midst of that intense 
local patriotism that made a state impossible. There was no 
place for him representing the genius, the rights, and liberty of 
the individual. Athens was made strong and beautiful. Pericles 
penetrated all public life with his genius, and then called it out 
under the name, ‘ 


‘ 


‘will of the people.” He cultivated the edu- 
cational spirit, art, notably architecture, sculpture, and the 
drama, knowing that constitutional freedom was conserved by 
intellectual freedom. He made Athens enthusiastic for the best 
things, and the city immortal by building the shrine of Athena 
Parthenos, and making the Acropolis like the Hebrew Zion, 
Arex ct templum. In his active life he was at once a restraint 
and a constraint, he held in check the intemperate and suicidal 
policies of the people, while he stimulated the spiritual elevations 
of hfe. Socrates was (444 B.C.) twenty-five years old when 
Pericles had sole power in Athens. It was a good city to learn 
what the young man sought to discover. Did Pericles know that 
some of the best wisdom of his political genius was being gathered 
up in the philosophy of a young student, and thus to be preserved 
after what he labored for had apparently gone to ruin in the 
confusion that followed the Peloponnesian wars? 

In the troublesome times between 431 and 404 B.C., Socrates 
preserved the best features of the Periclean age. Disaster fol- 
lowed disaster. Against the warning of Pericles the Athenians 
risked all in the Syracusan venture and lost all. But the son 
of Sophroniseus, when he was not away in the army, tried to 
keep alive the love of truth and virtue. It is a wonder that in 
such excitement, when the plague and war devastated the penin- 
sula, when Athens was losing one after another of the dependent 


cities, when her ancient enemy, Sparta, was gaining supremacy, 
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that there should have been any to listen to Socrates and his ques- 
tions, or any youth interested in the studies of peace. Yet, in 
those days the tragic poets were eagerly heard, and there was a 
mania for study and discussion. Socrates all through this period 
clearly antagonized the passions or selfishness of the people and 
their rulers. Really the friend of all, he was taking his place in 
their thought as an opponent. 

In the restoration, after the brief rule of the thirty tyrants, 
Athens showed the result of the many years of degeneracy. 
There was a readiness of thought and speech, but there was no 
longer any creative power. ‘The religious faiths of the earnest 
ages had been east aside, and no new faith, without which national 
life is impossible, had taken its place. There was a high educa- 
tion, but a higher conceit. There was felt a need for improve- 
inent, but men did not feel their need of regeneration. If Athens 
is to survive there must be a new social order formed by a power 
working from within outward. It must be vitalized by a new 
faith and a new loyalty to law. For this it must have not 
i new military leader, but a prophet, one who had lived in the 
age of disorder and knew its cause and cure, one who could meet 
any man as his intellectual and moral superior, one who would 
live or die for his faith or mission, one who was a true Athenian 
andatrue man. He must be the prophet of an Attic renasceénce. 
To such an age such a man came. Will it receive Socrates as its 


saviour? 


Tt seems difficult to explain him as the needed Athenian, he 
is so different from his countrymen. As Curtius says, “ He can- 
not be fitted into any class of Athenian civil society, and is to be 
measured by no such standard as we apply to his fellow citizens. 
He is one of the poorest of all the Athenians, and yet he passes 
with a proud step through the streets of the city, and confronts 
the richest and best born as their equal. His ungainly and 
neglected exterior makes him an object of public derision, and 
yet he exercises an unexampled influence upon high and low, 
upon learned and unlearned alike. He is master, both of thought 
and speech, yet, at the same time, an opponent on principle of 
those who were the instructors of the Athenians in both; he is 
a man of free thought, who allows nothing to remain untested, 
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and yet he is more diligent in offering sacrifices than any of his 
neighbors; he venerates the oracles and reposes a simple faith 
in many things which the age laughs at as nursery tales; he 
blames without reticence the dominion of the multitude and yet 
isan adversary of oligarchs. Entirely his own master, he thinks 
differently from all other Athenians; he goes his own path with- 
out troubling himself about public opinion; and so long as he 
remains in harmony with himself no contradiction, no hostile 
attack, no derision vexes his soul. Such a man as this seemed, 
in truth, to have been transplanted into the midst of Athens, as it 
were, from some other world.” Yet, he was decidedly an 
Athenian; he had intense sympathy for its laws, history, and 
possible destiny. He is an Athenian who is one inwardly. He 
was all things to all men 





a citizen of the world, but in all an 
Athenian. 

The intellectual men of the age were sophists — men who, 
while they believed that life should be regulated by knowledge 
and the inner reason, yet declared that right and virtue and 
honor had no absolute validity, but only a relative existence, and 
were determined by the way they appeared to different observers. 
With them reasoning was a play, not a_ serious attempt to 
discover the truth. He read the golden letters over the gate 
of the Delphic temple, “ Know Thyself,” but self-knowl- 
edge, if it is only a knowledge of the individual reason, is variable, 
sophistie; if in one’s self one discover a reason that is more than 
himself, universal, like the voice of a god, he finds a light and 
an authority. He is sure of himself because he is sure of one 
greater than himself. Thus the man, Socrates, must be always 
ready to join will and reason, virtue and knowledge. 

Placesuchamanin Athens. There is a tendency among con- 
ventional men to dislike all critics and disturbers of their peace. 
It is not pleasant to be tested by another in common conversa- 
tion if others are near. The mentor becomes a tormentor. Most 
men do not like to see the right so clearly that it stands out as a 
disturbing conscience. Conservatism is irritated by individualism. 
This prophet represented ancient Athens, but the priests felt that 
he was a critic of religion because he was a critic of its formalities. 
It is a desecration to discuss religion. The young followed him; 
that made the priests more angry. They could not understand 
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how one could follow tradition and yet be so independent of tradi- 
tion. In all things he was different from others. In politics he 
was a member of no party. He saw the excellences and defects in 
oligarch or democrat. He approved each, but he blamed each, 
which resulted in making both angry. <A partisan can endure an 
enemy, but not a critic. The party man says, “ the whole or noth- 
ing.” Socrates, the pure, brave, honest man, was suffered to live 
under the thirty tyrants, but when democracy came and Demos 
was ruler, he was accused. He who was the friend of real govern- 
ment, of religion, of all men, appeared as the enemy of all. If 
he had belonged to some party in faith or politics he would have 
been safe. But he had made no friends of the Mammon of un- 
righteousness, he had condoned no weakness in any party, he had 
said to each, let me apply my test, and they hated him. I must 
discover the right and teach and follow it, he said, I do not be- 
long to any party or form of faith or school of philosophy. I 
belong to the truth and to the god. Iam the enemy of no school, 
with all I desire the restoration of Athens. 

To conserve a state, to organize authority and victory the 
citizens must be wise and pure, and the rulers virtuous. While 
a considerable number of ardent youth admired him for his 
earnestness and honesty, all classes hated the man who “ tilted 
at all he met.” He had irritated all sects and parties, the politi- 
cians, priests, sophists, rhetoricians, artizans. When he was put 
on trial it made little difference what the accusations were, the 
accusations, disbelief in the gods and the corruption of youth 
did as well as any, all had felt the sting of this “ gad fly,” and 
were ready to get rid of him. He was an independent. To 
such men ancient times gave the hemlock, the modern call them 


heretics or mugwumps. 


The issue between Socrates and his judges was the issue be- 
tween individual freedom and moral conservatism; he was de- 
feated, and yet, by defeat, gained a victory. There are some 
things which a man must die for in order to accomplish them. 
In the airy cave — called the prison of Socrates, at the base of 
Philopappus — you see the man dying as a philosopher, the man 
supreme in the midst of his powers, taking the cup of poison be- 
cause the laws command it. This is the death of Socrates. But 
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in Plato you see Socrates redivivus. He outlives all his judges, 
Meletus and Lycon and Anytus are no longer named. But the 
Socratic life goes through the tragic death into philosophy and 
religion, and is very much alive to-day. The Crito, in which 
is given the story of his death, is really a record of the victory 
of Socrates. 

The Greeks knew how to die calmly, the marble groups near 
the Dipylon gate or in the Museum of Athens declare this beauti- 
fully; they knew how to accept fate without a ery or sign of pain. 
In this Socrates died like a Greek. Yet, his death must have 
taxed all his spiritual resources, for death was not his fate, but 
his choice. He died for an idea. Thus, as Pater says, “ he 
inspired a new note in literature;” it was an unconscious prophecy, 
the anticipation of the Christian way of dying for an opinion. 
The Greek could be loyal unto death for his home or country — 
the brave message of the heroes at Thermopyle was, “‘ Tell Sparta, 
stranger, thou that passeth by, that here obedient to her laws 
we lie,” but death for conscience, for an invisible claimant, to 
keep the soul alive, was new. 

T said the death of Socrates was tragic. The meaning of 
this word often escapes us. It is not the defeat of the innocent 
suffering unjustly, that is pathetic. If, in place of the Five 
Hundred at Athens, there had been a Persian autocrat, whose 
absolute, irresponsible will had put him to death, it would not 
have been tragedy. Tragedy is where two moral forces meet, 
each justified as toward the other, where one must be broken. 
Socrates represents reason, the right of the individual soul to 
freedom of thought and speech, conscience, duty to the inner 
supreme as the choice of the divine guest. The court repre- 
sented order, the authority of moral tradition, the religious 
claims of the state, or of organized society. One must perish. 
Socrates, following the command of his spirit, recognized that 
authority and obeyed it, by allowing the other authority to crush 
him. This is tragedy, the greatest moral force in this mixed 
world of ours. Men must die, that the meaning and force of 
their idea may be known and become an authority. Tragedy 
is the submission of a will to be wronged, because it would be 
wrong not to submit. Tf he had escaped from prison with Crito 
on the morning of the day when the sacred ship returned we 
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should not have blamed him, but there would have been no 
tragedy, perhaps no Plato, perhaps no Reformation in the six- 
teenth century. But we often praise men for doing that, for the 
not doing of which we should not have blamed them. Socrates 
died by choice, and we praise him for dying, though we should 
not have blamed him for living. He conquered by submission. 


The naive, naiveté, is perhaps the most distinctive quality in 
the method of Socrates as a teacher. It is effective, though 
often provoking. Approaching some one confident in his knowl- 
edge he would ask a question as if he were a child enquiring his 
way. He was the personification of open-eyed wonder. You 
were just now, he would say, talking about what would be just 
or unjust. You will tell me, so ignorant, what justice is. The 
professional teacher would at once seek to make it simple, then 
he would find himself led out beyond his depth by this bland 
enquirer, and then, by some dialectic, he would be made to reveal 
to all that he knew nothing about justice. I confess that in 
many of Plato’s dialogues the conversation is dull, prolix, and 
does not seem “* to get anywhere,” but, in the Memorabilia many 
of the discussions are keen and genuine. 

This naiveté appears in the defense before the Five Hundred. 
The goddess of Delphi declared that there was no wiser man in 
Greece. ‘I could not understand it,” Socrates says. “ I know 
that I have no wisdom, small or great. Then I went out asking 
questions and discovered that others, though they pretended to 
know, did not know. At length I found this answer to the 
riddle: I do not know anything, others do not. But they do 
not know that they do not know anything. I know I do not 
know, therefore I am wiser than they. So I spend my time in 
vindication of the god of Delphi, questioning them to show them 
that they are not wise and do not know it, and that I am not wise 
and do know it. Thus I have no time to give to any public matter 


of interest or to any concern of my own, but I am in utter 
poverty because of this, my devotion to the god.” Is not this 


naive? 

Tf we say of this catching philosophizing that it is a cheap play, 
a humor, a sport of the intellectual Samson, the answer comes, 
it was the habit of the time. But Socrates became serious when 
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the occasion demanded. He puzzled Euthydemus with questions 
about self-knowledge, and tricked and tripped him again and 
again, but when he saw that the young man was in earnest and 
continued to follow him, then, so says Xenophon, “ Socrates no 
longer puzzled him with questions, but explained to him in the 
simplest and clearest manner what he thought he ought to 
know and what it would be best for him to study.” 


The dominant interest of the age of the sophists, the talk- 
ing-men of the age of Socrates, was the art of conduct. Where- 
ever we turn there is this eager pursuit of ethical knowledge and 
its application to life. This was not the topic of the class-room, 
but of the streets and public places. Imagine the legislators of 
our State House, the lawyers and parsons, aldermen and counsel- 
ors, the doctors and teachers, the literary men, the intellectual 
idlers, using the lobbies of our public buildings, the corners of 
the streets, in discussing the definitions of virtue, whether it can 
be taught or not, whether rhetoric is an art solely for public as- 
semblies or for making love, the origin of words, whether wrong 
names were not sometimes given to things and men — imagine 
the Archaeological Society resolving itself into a body seeking 
opportunities for an ethical quiz — and you would have Athens 
repeated in Hartford, perhaps to our advantage. The art of 
conduct, of living, is the greatest of arts, and this age may learn 
much from the Socratic morality. 

His science of morals is first negative. He forces the sophists 
by his famous “ dialectic ” to a confession of ignorance as to 
what temperance or virtue is, though he has no definition of 
his own. He declares that every good is good for something, 
but he cannot tell what it is.) We must search for it, though 
it cannot be known. “TI am not a teacher,” he says, “I am a 
searcher.” Yet, in this necessary ignorance he declares that 
there is the knowledge of the good. As the founder of moral 
philosophy he taught: (1) That men should be consistent, that 
is, regulate life by what was known of right; (2) a provisional 
adherence to the universal standard of good, the common estimate 
of society; (3) personal fidelity to one’s convictions. 

To rightly interpret the ethics we must be familiar with two 
facts in his philosophy: First, the Socratie paradox, which is, 
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man is a reasonable being, the right is always reasonable, there- 
fore, man being reasonable, must do the right, or he is not reason- 
able, that is, not a man; secondly, Socrates joined in himself in 
a singular way the clear reason and the firm will. If he saw 
the right, without friction, discussion, or delay, he did it. What 
was seen as the truth was with him the thing to be done. Morality 
is the perfect union of the vision of the reason and the resolve 
of the will. This union was in him very close. Truth has two 
modes, the indicative and imperative; they were not separated 
in his character nor teachings. Knowledge and virtue must be 
one. Virtue can be taught, for, if a reasonable man is taught 
knowledge, he does it, which is virtue. Socrates was right — 
why not? Still, the old confession is repeated: 
“‘T know the right and I oppose it, too, 
I know the wrong and yet the wrong pursue.” 


It is difficult to determine the religious certainties in the mind 
of Socrates, because it is so easy to read Christianity into Socratic 
Platonism. Ackerman finds Christian elements in Plato. 
This is the argument in Plato for the eternal. A thought 
demands a thinker, and eternal thought an eternal thinker. 
Such a thought exists in nature and the universe. That 
Socrates was religious no one will question. “No one,” 
says Xenophon, “ever knew of his doing anything profane 
or unholy.” He saw the follies of polytheism, and could not 
credit the accounts of the gods acting as sinners with mortals, 
vet he accepted the national ritual as sufficient. He con- 
sulted oracles and signs. Then he had his private god, the dai- 
mon. Who or what was it? Plato was with Socrates eight or 
ten years, but yet, while he affirms its reality, he does not give 
a consistent opinion. It was, say some, a pious fraud; but Socra- 
tes was sincere; the voice of conscience; but it did not determine 
the moral value, only the results of actions. He was mad; if so, 
it was often a sober madness. Socrates was a sensitive soul, with 
a marvelous moral tact, subject to hallucinations; this daimon 
may have been a projection of his own faith and moral 
vision, that appeared to him like the divine voice. Something 
of this thought may declare, though not explain, what it was. 
Few of us, I imagine, are so responsively obedient to our sense 
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of right as to know by experience what it was. The sensitive, 
obedient soul has privileges of guidance. 

Did Socrates believe in the immortality of the soul? So it 
seems. Did he prove it? Many of us wish he had. He gives 
arguments for it in the Phaedo, — the same used to-day. This 
is the more wonderful, as the doctrine of immortality had a weak 
hold on the Greek mind. The belief in the existence of God 
and of personal life after death were not, as with us, bound in- 
separably with thoughts of our existence here. Socrates believed 
it, and illustrates the truth that a real belief in immortality is an 
achievement, not the result of argument. Pure, brave, aspirant 
lives feel their immortality, and sometimes seek to prove it be- 
cause they believe it, and not believe it because they prove it. 

Three hundred and fifty to four hundred years before Christ, 
some singularly true and brave words were written, perhaps 
spoken, in the prison opposite the Areopagus. In a few hours 
Socrates was to take the hemlock. “In what way,” said his 
friend, Crito, ‘‘ would you have us bury you?” “ Any way that 
you like, only you must get hold of me, and take care that [ do 
not walk away from you.” Then he turned to us, and added, 
with a smile, ‘ I cannot make Crito believe that I am the same 
Socrates who have been talking and conducting the argument; 
he fancies that I am the other Socrates, whom he will soon see 
a dead body, and he asks how shall he bury me. And though 
[ have spoken many words in the endeavor to show that when I 
have drunk the poison I shall leave you and go to the joys of 
the blessed, these words of mine with which I comforted you 
and myself have had, as I perceive, no effect upon Crito.- And, 
therefore, I want you to be surety for me now, as he was surety 
for me at the trial; but let the promise be of another sort; for 
he was my surety to the judges that I would remain, but you 
must be my surety to him that I shall not remain, but go away 
and depart; and then he will suffer less at my death, and not be 
grieved when he sees my body being burned or buried. I would 
not have him sorrow at my hard lot, or say at the burial, thus 
we lay out Socrates, or thus we follow him to the grave or bury 
him; for false words are not only evil in themselves, but they 
infect the soul with evil. Be of good cheer, then, my dear 
Crito, and say that you are burying my body only, and do that 
as is usual and as you think best.” 
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When, before this, Crito asked him to escape from the 
prison, he answers that the laws, like living friends, command 
him to suffer rather than do evil. “ This is the voice which I 
seem to hear murmuring in my ears like the sound of a flute in 
the ears of the mystic, that voice, I say, is humming in my ears, 
and prevents me from hearing any other. And I know that any- 
thing more you may say will be in vain, yet, speak, if you have 
anything to say.” 

“T have nothing to say, Socrates.” 

“Then let us follow the intimations of the will of God.” 

This is almost Scriptural. 


It would give calmness and power, if, through the true historic 
sense, we could become acquainted with Socrates. The modern 
needs the fellowship of the ancient, the vital men of the past. 
The present-day teaching is instructed by the Socratic method, 
for the art of the question is the supreme one in pedagogies; all 
philosophy is penetrated with his spirit; the reason sees more 
than the understanding can explain; the soul is clairvoyant and 
accepts what the spirit approves as well as what the logical faculty 
proves; all right conduct, the union of the highest good, and the 
supreme law, is under obligations to that uncouth Athenian who 
declared that while knowledge is the precedent of obedience, it 
is also its consequence. Religion still reads his psalm in the 
prison, and feels that its union with God is a secure authority 
either for doing or suffering His will. 

Cartes M. Lamson. 





DR. HARNACK’S VIEW OF THE ORIGIN OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


At the outset it must be borne in mind that it is Dr. Harnack’s 
view of the New Testament as a collection, and not of the origin 
of the particular books, which is under discussion. In this view 
the quality of the individual books has nothing at all to do with 
the case. The authorship, inspiration, and authority of the sep- 
arate books may or may not be granted, it is of no particular 
consequence. The question concerns the collection —as an 
authoritative collection — that is, as a New Testament, co-ordi- 
nate with the old. It is not concerned so much with the mere 
formation of this collection, when and where and by what stages 
it took place, as with the estimation in which the collection was 
held. For example, Harnack does not deny that Clement of 
Alexandria had all or nearly all of our New Testament books and 
made great use of them, but he does claim that even at that date 
(about 200), and also even in Clement’s own estimation, the Old 
Testament stood on a higher level than the New, or, at least, 
some parts of the New. Hence, this view of Harnack is mainly 
concerned with the opinion of the ancient church as to our New 
Testament books rather than with the existence or usage of 
such books. And, yet, it must be charged that behind this con- 
tention of Harnack and men of like opinion there is a subtle and 
dangerous attack on the authority of our New Testament. It 
is true that we ought to be able to distinguish between the mere 
opinion of the ancient church and the reasons for that opinion. 
We should ever remember to do this and bear in mind that on 


some points we have as good a right to judge, and are even in 


better position for a correct judgment, than was Clement, or 
Irenaeus, or Justin Martyr, or some others whose names figure 
prominently in these controversies. But people forget this, and 
when they are told, with the assurance that it is the result of 
solid and unprejudiced historical investigation, that Irenaeus 
once had no New Testament, they are greatly disturbed, instead 
of calmly saying, “ Well, suppose he did not, what of it? Is 
that a sufficient reason for my not having one?” 


(41) 
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But let us hear from the brilliant German historian what 
bis views are. Our sources for his opinions are his large Dog- 
mengeschichte, Vol. I; his smaller Grundriss, or Outlines of the 
History of Dogma (Mitchell’s Eng. transl.); and his polemic 
against Zahn’s Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, 
entitled Das Neue Testament um das Jahr 200. These are 
given in the order of their first publication, though the Dog- 
mengeschichte has lately passed through a third edition with 
some changes. 

It must be borne in mind that Professor Harnack’s view of the 
history of the Canon is but a part of a larger view of the history 
of Christian Doctrine, and quite an important part also. Into 
lis theory concerning the growth of dogma in the church must be 
fitted the history of the Canon. It can cause no surprise then, 
if, as we read Dr. Harnack’s persuasive words, we instinctively 
feel that the case has been made out beforehand, and that the 
result of the investigation has been foreseen from the first. 

According to Dr. Harnack, the gathering together of our 
New Testament books into one collection and the placing of this 
collection by the side of the everywhere-recognized Old Testa- 
ment as a co-ordinate, if not superior, inspired authority, was not 
a natural, necessary, process and a consequence of the essential 
facts of earliest Christian history, but it was something which 
was forced on the Church somewhat suddenly by influential 
minds in consequence of the struggle with Gnosticism and in 
accordance with the growing formalistic and hierarchical spirit 
which transformed the early simple Christianity into the Old- 
Catholic Church. It was a process, indeed, but a forced one, 
not a natural one. Its steps were these: The Original Church, 
bound together by the essentially common baptismal confes- 
sions, had but one written authority — the Old Testament. 
Parallel with the Old Testament was the oral tapdéoors or tradi- 
tion: that is, the apostolic reproduction and explanation of our 
Lord’s sayings and doings. Soon these apostolic traditions were 
committed to writing and rapidly spread through the Church. 
As sources for the Lord’s words they soon took a high rank, 
eradually approaching that of the Old Testament. The Pauline 
letters also were collected and extensively used, even publicly 
read in the churches, though not considered specially sacred 
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writings, like the Old Testament, only ordinarily sacred script- 
ures. After a while four, out of a much larger number of the 
collections of the Lord’s sayings and doings, became the best 
known, most widely circulated, and most authoritative. Thus, 
the church had these two definite groups of writings, four gospels 
and a collection of Paul’s letters, besides a number of other 
writings, some of them anonymous, which were held in high 
regard. None of these were “ Scripture,” though the gospels 
were fast approaching that rank by a perfectly natural process. 
Then came the Gnostic conflict — those attempts at a pseudo- 
Christian theology and their rebuttal by the Church leaders. 
The gnostics made large use of the early Christian writings, 
especially of Paul’s letters, in order to support their doctrines. 
That is, they appealed to that very apostolic tradition on which 
the church felt itself to be based. Along with this appeal to 
genuine apostolic writings there was also an appeal to secret 
tradition and secret scriptures. Now what was the Church to 
dof Let Harnack’s own words answer (Outlines, p. 90ff), “ It 
was necessary, (1) to determine which evangelical writings (in 
which recension) were to be taken into consideration; it was 
necessary, (2) to deprive the heretics of everything which could 
not be discredited as new and false; it was necessary, (3) to put 
forth such a collection of writings as did not overturn the evi- 
dence from tradition, but, on the contrary, by their inherent 
qualities even added weight. At first they confined themselves 
to the proclamation of the four gospels as the only authentic 
apostolic records of the Lord. . . But wherever the contest with 
heresy was most vehemently carried on and the consolidation 
of the churches upon stable principles was most intelligently 
undertaken — in (Asia Minor and) Rome, a new Catholic 
apostolic collection of Scriptures was opposed to the new gnostic 
collection, more in defence than in attack. The Epistles of 
Paul were added to the four Gospels (not without some scruples 

), and consequently included under the argument from 
tradition, so that through the medium of a very recent book, the 
Acts of the Apostles, they were associated with the supposed 
preaching of the twelve Apostles, i. e. subordinated toit. . . . 
The two — more properly three — fold new apostolic collection 
(Gospels, Acts, Pauline Epistles) now placed as the New Testa- 
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ment on the same plane as the Old Testament . . gradually 
came into use in the churches, beginning with the Occident, and 
when this was once accomplished the result could hardly be dis- 
turbed. Whereas, a fourth or fifth ingredient could never really 
win a perfectly firm form. First, men sought to strengthen the 


history of the apostles by means of Scriptures written by the 
twelve apostles. Thus arose the group of Catholic Epistles — 
originally anonymous writings — whose ancient authority could 
be rescued only by ascribing them to the twelve apostles. 
Second, the Apocalypses presented themselves for admission. 
The apocalypses of Peter and John could . . alone 
come under consideration. The former was quickly re- 
jected for some unknown reason, and the latter was finally 
ws 61a Twupds rescued for the new collection.” This theory 
is also, in substance, advocated by Dr. Harnack in his criticism 
of Zahn’s History of the New Testament Canon with the further 
addition that the New Testament was a somewhat sudden 
(plétzlich) appearance in the church, and that it consisted in a 
selection from out of a number of “ holy ” (that is highly revered 
and honored) writings in the Church of a smaller number to 
which special attributes of holiness and authority were applied, 
constituting them along with the Old Testament the Church’s 
Canon. Thus the New Testament is the production of a re- 
duction rather than of a collection of the old-Christian literature. 
(Das N. T. um 200, pp. 110-112.) 

Now what is the reply which conservative scholarship should 
make to these claims? It is a theory put forth in the name of 
scientific scholarship, and it is only by means of scientific scholar- 
ship that it can be adequately met. Therefore, the test to which 
it must be submitted is the test of historical accuracy. We must 
ask — not whether this is the commonly accepted or the most 
acceptable theory — but is it true? 

No one who is at all familiar with the movements of Church 
history during the first two centuries of our era can deny that in 
this view of Dr. Harnack there is a great deal of indisputable truth. 
Yet this truth is of such a nature that it can be represented to 
mean a great deal more than it really does. There can be no 
doubt that the collection of our New Testament books into one 
whole, recognized by the Church as of canonical authority, was 
a gradual growth from smaller beginnings. There can also be no 
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doubt that the conception of a new set of canonical writings of 
exactly equal, if not higher, value with the Old Testament did not 
at once, or even in apostolic times, take a prominent place in the 
Church. There can be no doubt that the conflict with the 
Gnostics greatly intensified the Church’s appreciation of the 
New Testament writings. There can be no doubt that even 
after there had come into the consciousness of the Church the 
idea of a New Testament a long time elapsed before its limits 
became fixed — though the limits were fixed in principle long 
before they were in fact. These seem the plain teachings of 
any fair historical investigation. To deny them, and especially 
the first point, by the claim that in apostolic days and by apostolic 
men the idea or conception was definitely formed of putting 
forth a new set of writings of canonical rank and that these 
writings, as soon as published, were added to the Old Testament 
as the Church’s Scripture, and only when the number became 
large enough to warrant a second collection were they embodied 
in a New Testament, — this is to state what cannot be proven. 
Its strongest argument rests upon the extension to all the New 
Testament books and to all the Church of one or two New Testa- 
ment statements applicable, at most, to only a few such books 
and to a limited locality. 

It is not along these lines that Dr. Hannack’s theory can be 
criticised. It is, rather, because he has taken these facts, 
and by the addition of other alleged facts and by assumptions, 
whose proof, at best, is very slender, that he has been able to 
construct his theory. It is to these that we must now call at- 
tention. ; 

We feel that Dr. Harnack’s argument is open to serious 
criticism in that he makes altogether too much of the argument 
from silence. Probably there is no one living, unless it be Dr. 
Zahn of Erlangen, who is so well versed in early Christian litera- 
ture as Dr. Harnack. And, therefore, he certainly is aware that 
we know practically nothing of the views of certain early Chris- 
tian fathers on many important subjects in regard to which they 
must have had positive opinions. If we knew the views of these 
men we might be compelled to recast our whole theory of many 
movements of early church history. Papias and Justin Martyr, 
along with many others, are cases in point. If we only had 
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Papias’ recollections in full form, how many vexed questions 
could be at once settled, and how many assumptions might be 
found to be altogether groundless! We should then know 
what led Papias to make his remarks concerning the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark. We should know whether he had ever read 
Luke’s Gospel or the Acts — we should know a great many things 
of which even the most brilliant historians, if they only will, 
now have to confess ignorance. Justin Martyr also, we are told, 
wrote against Marcion. Now, if we had Justin’s work we could 
tell, probably, whether he, as well as Marcion, had a collection 
of Paul’s Epistles, and how highly he esteemed it. But we 
have not in our possession this work of Justin, nor are there any 
extracts from it preserved to us, and it takes more than the un- 
aided imagination of even Dr. Harnack to tell us what it con- 
tained. If our German professor would only hold himself in le- 
gitimate reserve in the face of this silence of ancient testimony 
without attempting to make it witness one way or the other, no 
fault could be found. But it is just this which seems hard for a 


German to do. The theory Dr. Harnack advocates demands 
that this silent testimony should speak in his favor, and so it is 


made to speak. 
Another weak point in Dr. Harnack’s theory is the very vio- 


lent way by which he attempts to remove the difficulties which 
such New Testament books as the Acts of the Apostles, the Pas- 
toral and the Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse put in the way. 
They are absolutely ruled out of court. The book of Acts, in 
open defiance of some of the weightiest reasons to the contrary, 
is stated to have been a “ quite late,’ and hence comparatively 
unknown book, and to have been taken up into the collection 
mainly because of the good support it gave to the principles for 
which such men as Irenaeus and Tertullian were contending. 
What is the proof for this astounding view? Mainly this, that 
about the years 170-200 A.D., the book is frequently called the 
Acts of all the Apostles (e. g., the Muratorian Canon and similar 
expressions in Trenaeus): that is, the desire to emphasize apostolic 
tradition led to this book being noticed and seized upon as a 
weleome aid to the effect. But we want stronger grounds than 
these for such claims, especially as there is not another word in 
the authors of that period to lead any one to suppose that they 
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had but lately known, used, and reverenced the book. The 
same may be said of Dr. Harnack’s view of the Catholic Epistles, 
i. €., that they were originally anonymous or pseudonymous 
writings, which were afterwards adopted by the ruling minds 
of the Church and given apostolic names (query, Why, then, the 
only semi-apostolic names James and Jude, rather than of some 
undoubted apostles, e. g., Thomas or Andrew?). This is violence, 
pure and simple, and a theory which needs such violent support 
is surely in need of more solid foundation than it stands on at 
present. ‘The same violence is used with the Pastoral Epistles and 
but space forbids any further notice on this 





the Apocalypse, 
point. 

It would seem to an ordinary mind that the fact that the 
Gnostics, even the earliest ones, in their attempt to graft their 
peculiar teachings upon the common current Christian faith 
made great use‘of many of our New Testament books, making 
no practical distinction between them and the Old Testament, 
unless it were to accord them still higher honor, paying attention 
to their minute phraseology, writing elaborate commentaries on 
them, putting forth corrected editions of a Gospel and ten of 
Paul’s Epistles, — it would seem that the most rational explana- 
tion of these facts is that the Gnostics were led to this course be- 
‘ause of the high esteem in which these New Testament books 
were held by the Church at large. That is, in seeking to recom- 
mend their views to the Church they planted themselves on 
common ground with the Church. But Dr. Harnack tells us 
that this is an entirely wrong conception. The true view, ac- 
cording to him, is that the Church was forced to accept these 
works to which the Gnosties appealed as authoritative in very 
self-defense. The,Church was compelled in this conflict to take 
these books as its standards and put its own interpretation upon 
them. Then, and not until then, did there arise a New Testa- 
ment in the Church. Now all this seems to be a very slender 
foundation upon which.to build so revolutionary a hypothe- 
sis. It can be freely admitted that in the conflict with 
Gnosticism the Church was thrown back upon the indisputable 
and apostolic sources of its teaching and practice, as it had never 
been before. But this was no more than that the Church was 
led to realize as never before what a treasure it possessed in these 
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writings, which were already universally current, universally 
read, studied, obeyed, and loved. But the Gnostics never would 
have taken all the pains they did to harmonize their new, strange 
doctrines with the New Testament writings, which effort they 
made in reference to no other early Christian books, except their 
own productions, unless these writings already had a firm and 
dear place in the Church’s esteem. 

Again, Dr. Harnack’s whole concatenation of reasons for the 
position that the New Testament was a sudden appearance, due 
to the efforts of Irenaeus and Tertullian especially, is altogether 
too bold and hangs together too loosely. The whole tone of 
Irenaeus’ contention does not betray any consciousness that he 
is taking a new, hitherto unheard of, attitude toward the New 
Testament writings — that he is according to them an authority 
and a reverence which the Church in general does not. Irenaeus 
inay not have been as able or keen as some moderns, but, at any 
rate, he was no fool, and he could have not been unaware, had mat- 
ters been as Dr. Harnack represents them, that he was occupying 
an artificial position. And this would have betrayed itself in more 
ways than one. But we can find no trace of any such conscious- 
ness in his words. He seems to speak honestly, even if vehe- 
mently at times. He seems to feel that what he says is but the 
thought of all true Christians. He does not at all seem con- 
scious that what he is advocating is something which was unheard 
of in his youth. Men’s memories may fail, but a case of failure 
to remember whether in his youth the Church reverenced and had 
read in public, ete., certain writings or whether all this was 
gradually introduced in his own lifetime, and mainly due to his 
own efforts, — this would be a bad memory, indeed. It would 
be worse: it would be mendacity. Dr. Harnack lays great 
weight on the use of formal expressions. Indeed, it would 
seem, at times, that he rests his case mainly on such points. 
Even though a writer may quote, directly or indirectly, and 
use the New Testament writings just as he does those of the 
Old Testament, yet, unless he formally names them Scriptures 
(ypahn, ypada‘), we are warned not to think that he places them 
alongside of the Old Testament as authority. And if, im 
some chance quotation from one out of many lost works of some 
early author, he fails to exactly co-ordinate the Old and New 
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Testament Scriptures he is at once set down as having “no 
New Testament ” (see Das Neue Testament um 200, pp. 32-45). 

The early overwhelmingly unanimous high regard in which 
Apostolic (an the broad sense) men were held is minimized to 
the extreme. Over against it are set the counter claims — ex- 
aggerated beyond all legitimate bounds — that all believers were 
considered “ holy,” that all Christian literature was “ holy,” that 
it was even considered authoritative, in a sense, by its authors. 
It appears to us that these claims can be shown to be — if not 
false — at least greatly exaggerated from the undisputed books 
of the New Testament, and from the earliest extra canonical 
Christian literature we have. 

We would offer one more criticism on the alleged grounds 
of Dr. Harnack’s theory. In the larger Dogmengeschichte (Ast 
Ed., p. 273) he calls attention to four citations from early Chris- 
tian writers, which may militate against his views. These are 
II Peter 3: 16, Polyecarp ep. 12: 1, Barnabas 4: 14, and II 
Clement 2: 4. The way in which these unwelcome and rather 
serious opposing testimonies are disposed of is a fair example of 
what a strictly scientific, absolutely impartial, critic, one 
who abhors anything like “ tendenz kritik,” can do with such 
statements. With the exception of the first, which is respect- 
fully ruled out of court with one stroke of the pen, stating that 
it does not come into consideration at all, the apparent force of 
the others is, indeed, admitted, but then at once so neatly ex- 
plained away that one almost wonders why it was worth while 
to mention them at all. But the explanation is sophistical and 
weak. 

We have confined ourselves to criticizing the general attitude 
and method of Dr. Harnack in his efforts to establish his theory. 
It would be more convincing, probably, to track him step by 
step, citation by citation, and expose in detail the, perhaps, un- 
conscious, but none the less certain, bias of this remarkably able, 





keen, thoroughgoing scholar. 

For Americans to accept this theory simply because it is 
supported by the great name of Dr. Adolph Harnack, without 
examining minutely the grounds on which it is based, is a dis- 
grace to American scholarship. We may not be able to oppose 
it with a counter theory, well developed and amply proved in all 
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particulars. Perhaps we ought not to expect to be able to do so. 
Dr. Harnack himself, in more than one place in his works, ad- 
inits the enormous difficulties in the way of constructing a theory 
which will adequately meet all the conditions, facts, tendencies, 
and personalities of early church history. 

Dr. Harnack’s theory — even were it true — leaves us with 
the core of our New Testament untouched and impregnable as 
ever. Even if it was in the Church’s possession for two or more 
centuries before it was ranked in the Church’s opinion as equiva- 
lent to the Old Testament, its intrinsic value is not thereby im- 
paired. The Lord still speaks to us in those Gospels, the 
apostles’ message is just as fresh. And for this result we could be 
deeply grateful. Let us be grateful that we have much more 


than this. 
Epwarp EK. Nourse. 




















Book fieviews. 


MARTIN’S “A CYCLE OF CATHAY.” 


The purpose of this book is well indiéated by its dedication 
“to the people of the United States, young and old, in the hope 
ot interesting them in the future of a great nation, with which our 
relations must ever become closer and more important.” It is 
a book of purpose from cover to cover, but at the same time it is 
in many respects a real work of art, of high literary merit, and also 
a mine of valuable information, much of it not otherwise accessi- 
ble. 

Forty-six years ago—in 1850—President Martin landed at 
Hong-kong as a missionary of the Presbyterian Board. For 
nearly half a century, therefore, or three-quarters of a “ cycle,” 
as the Chinese reckon, he has been identified with Chinese af- 
fairs, first as a missionary, then as a diplomatic interpreter, and 
finally as a trusted adviser of the Chinese government and as 
head of the Imperial Tungwen College, established by the gov- 
ernment. For at least thirty years his position has been unique, 
and his opportunities for knowing the leaders of the nation, for 
understanding its policy and temper, and for measuring the 
meaning of its recent history, quite unusual, if not unparalleled. 
When he sets out to write a book of “ personal reminiscences,” 
as this explicitly is, it behooves the intelligent public to listen with 
attention, for the things whereof he speaks are rare and new, and, 
as he intimates, may be freighted with notable significance for 
the future of the world. 

It is utterly impossible to give even a passable summary of 
the book’s contents, since the author’s mind is crammed with 
things to say, and his style is exceedingly terse and rapid. He 
talks of certain distinct topics, and his method of thought is well 
ordered; but, as he proceeds, his treatment constantly broadens 
out to include various allied subjects, the references to which, 
even though brief, are often as suggestive as the main themes of 


A Cycle of Cathay, or China, South and North, with Personal Reminiscences. By W. A. P. 
Martin, D.D., LL.D. New York, Chicago, and Toronto. Fleming H. Revell Co., 1896. pp. 464, 
$2.00. 
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discussion. The book is a skillful epitome of an extraordinarily 
full and active life—too skillful and compact to yield well to any 
process of further condensation, certainly in the space here open. 

In general, however, we may venture to say that the first 200 
pages contain records of early experiences in South China prior 
to 1859, that the next 100 pages treat of later experiences at 
Peking and in its vicinity, while the remainder consists of a 
series of chapters of a more coraprehensive character. Fully 
half of the book, therefore, is a recounting of various personal 
experiences and adventures—as a student, an explorer, a travel- 
ing preacher, an interpreter between Chinese and foreign of- 
ficials, a court counselor, and an author, translator, and teacher. 
These incidents are selected so as to throw a searching, yet sym- 
pathetic and discriminating, light upon Chinese character, man- 
ners, and thought. They constitute a wholesome corrective to 
much of the ignorant and supercilious treatment to which the 
Chinese have been subjected by too many hasty journalists. 
They reveal not a little that is beautiful, and noble, and great in 
this wonderful nation, though without failing to be just to its 
strange narrowness and blindness and inertia. 

In connection with this personal story-telling we are given a 
singularly vivid and masterly account of certain points in Chinese 
history. One chapter takes its stand on the Great Wall, and 
surveys the immense stretch of development from the first his- 
toric emperor, Fo-Hi, dating from nearly 3000 B. C., with a suc- 
cinct characterization of the several great dynasties that have 
filled the successive periods during the forty-seven centuries since. 
This is not new, but it is likely to be so to many readers, and we 
doubt if it has ever been better done in the same space. Special 
chapters speak of the Taiping Rebellion, begun in 1852, of the 
“ Arrow ” War, and the intricate diplomacies that followed, and 
of the political situation in 1869 and before that led to the found- 
ing by Imperial order of the Tungwen College, of which Dr. Mar- 
tin was first president, and until the present has been the guiding 
spirit. The fullness of detail about certain critical diplomatic 
negotiations is a surprise. It would almost seem as if it were 
not best to be so frank about men and measures not further in 
the past. How living actors in some of the discussions described 
will relish President Martin’s keen analysis of their sayings and 
doings, and even of their motives and spirit, can only be conjec- 
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tured. But the narrative loses nothing in interest by reason of 
this same frankness. 

The concluding chapters are specially important in their 
presentation of summary views on a few selected topics. Begin- 
ning with a valuable general statement about the mandarin class, 
with whom the practical business of government is lodged, the 
writer illustrates his points by rapid pen-pictures of distinguished 
Chinese men of several varieties, such as Prince Kung, of the 
royal family, who has been a central figure in the Empire since 
1860; Li Hung Chang, whose fame as a statesman is now world- 
wide; Tungsuin, a scholar of the first order, whose rise from ob- 
security to a place in Imperial counsels illustrates the remarkable 
civil service system of the Empire; the Manchu Marquis Tseng, 
well-known as a diplomatic representative of China at London; 
besides one or two other equally notable men. One cannot read 
these vivid sketches without gaining a new and instructive sense 
of the splendid possibilities of the educated class in China. Still 
more valuable are the next chapters on the inception of diplomatic 
relations on China’s part with foreign nations, and the gradual 
giving way of her age-long policy of isolation. Keen and astute 
are the opinions here expressed about the mutual relations subsist- 
ing between China and the various great powers with whom she is 
now in constant contact. Two chapters follow on the special ser- 
vices of two Englishmen in the development of China’s present 
policy, the finer of which is the glowing tribute to Sir Robert Hart, 
and his creation of the Customs Service. The book closes with a 
calm and sober discussion of “ The Missionary Question.” 

We cannot speak too highly of the genial spirit and the fas- 
cinating style in which the book is written. The constant out- 
cropping of humor and the abundance of side references to 
general history and literature deliver even its solidest passages 
from heaviness. The volume is well printed, and the text is en- 
livened by a long list of curious illustrations, mostly taken from 
native drawings. There is also a good map of the Empire. 

On the whole, we feel like wishing that this book could find 
its way into every public library, and every Sunday-school, and 
every intelligent man’s study in the land. Only as it is widely 
read, as it richly deserves to be, can it fulfill its purpose of spread- 
ing just and kindly ideas about our brethren of the olive skin. 
WALDO 8. PRATT. 
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GLADSTONE’S “BUTLER’S WORKS” AND “STUDIES.” 

Bishop Butler was born May 18, 1692. This splendid edition 
of his works is thus published not far from two centuries after 
that event. In elegance of form, in skillful, painstaking, and 
sympathetic editorship it is worthy to serve as a bicentenary 
memorial of its distinguished author. : 

The first volume contains the “ Analogy,” two brief disserta- 
tions, one on “ Personal Identity,” and the other on “ The Nature 
of Virtue,” and the interesting “ Correspondence ” between the 
young man of twenty-one and Dr. Samuel Clarke. The second 
volume is occupied chiefly with the fifteen “ Sermons on Human 
Nature,” and six others preached on public occasions. The 
annotations are adequate without being overdone, and the indices 
are carefully and consistently made. That which especially 
commends itself to the user of the book is the introduction into 
the text of paragraph headings indicating the subject treated in 
the section following. To do this adequately and temperately 
for the work of another is no easy task. The headings, as they 
stand, are precise and sufficient. By means of them a great 
mine of material is made available which our generation is in 
danger of losing sight of. 

Butler’s place in literature is a somewhat peculiar one. His 
own greatness has really stood in the way of his current recogni- 
tion. The saneness of his mind, the strength of his logic, the 
conclusive validity of his argumentation as against the Deism 
of his time, led not only to the introduction of the “ Analogy ” 
into colleges as a text-book in Natural Theology, but also to its 
wide use for a similar purpose in the fashionable young ladies’ 
seminaries, and in secondary schools in general. No book could 
well be less adapted to such a purpose. Its deliberateness of 
movement, its extreme caution of statement, the, relatively 


speaking, narrow thesis which it would substantiate, and the 
solidarity of its argument, all go to make its chief value to 
lie in the strength of its appeal to mature, strenuous, and well- 
disciplined minds. It was quite unadapted to the scrappy, in- 
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termittent, and perfunctory use of a schoolroom text-book. Its 
employment for this purpose has happily become antiquated; but 
there is, unfortunately, a concurrent tendency to believe that the 
same is true of Butler. The heaviness, the weariness, the incon- 
clusiveness, and unsatisfactoriness of the impression produced by 
that youthful and callow perusal still remain and have tended 
to pass muster as the product of a matured judgment. Butler 
became a classic. As such he has been in danger of being 
relegated to the highest and dustiest shelf of classiedom. 

Mr. Gladstone’s admirable supplementary volume of 
“ Studies ” will quicken many a man to take his Butler once 
more from the shelf, to find that he has to do, after all, with a 
writer who has in him the perennial life that belongs to the 
classic of any period. 

Mr. Gladstone’s style is not of itself altogether easy, and his 
contact with Butler, together with his admiration for the ap- 
propriateness of the great Bishop’s style to the theme at hand, 
loads it down still further. But a definite grasp of the matter 
in hand, a fine faculty of summarization, a nice discrimination 
of the points in debate, and an even-handed fairness in statement 
are notable excellences. |The chapters on Butler’s censors is 
worth reading as an illustration of the most gracious polemic 
courtesy, if for nothing else. 

The first part of this volume of “ Studies” is devoted to 
an analysis of Butler’s method, and of the man and his teachings. 
For example, his “ Method,” ‘‘ Mental Qualities,” “ Theology,” 
“Celebrity and Influence.” The second part treats of themes 
touched on by Butler and respecting which Butler has evidently 
been to the author a profound quickener of thought. About 
half of this part is already familiar to readers of the “ North 
American Review,” under the title, “ The Future State.” The 
other chapters treat of “ Teleology,” “ Miracle,” “ The Media- 
tion of Christ,”’ and of “ Probability as the Guide of Life.” 

The three volumes together ought to do much to give to 
Butler, in the estimate of serious-minded readers who care to 
think closely, the eminent place he deserves among English re- 
ligious thinkers. . 

It is striking to note in this day, when so many incline to an 
easy settling of everything by pitching all into the abyss of 
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skepticism, or by molding it from the dust of materialism, or by 
fashioning it from the clouds of an idealistic speculation, to find 
the great liberal leader near the end of a life spent in the service 
of the state, and much of it in the highest possible official position, 
looking to the cautious butler, with his strong emphasis on the 
practical result, as his guide. And it is interesting to observe 
the young and brilliant conservative, looked upon, certainly till 
last summer, as the future leader of his party, writing, at the 


same time, a book much in the spirit of a twentieth-century But- 
ler. The “ Foundations of Belief ” shows a similar critical spirit, 
a similar unwillingness to be caught trying to prove too much, 
and a similar disposition to lay the stress on efticiency for con- 
duet. Differing, as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour do, in almost 
every detail of style and method, it is very significant for the 
thought of our day to observe how nearly at one they are in their 


fundamentals. 
ARTHUR L. GILLETT. 


We are very glad to receive Vol. II of Dr. J. P. MeCurdy’s History 
Prophecy and the Monuments, the first volume of which was noticed in 
the first number of Vol. V of The Record. This carries the work down 
to the fall of Nineveh, the first volume having closed with the fall of 
Samaria. Before taking up the thread of history, however, 236 pages 
are devoted to the immensely interesting and important problem of 
“The Inner Development of Israel,’ tracing it from the earliest be- 
ginning. Here are handled such questions as the elements of 
primitive Hebrew society, the tribe, the clan, the household, the family, 
the patria potestas, the character of the marriage relation, the condition 
of woman, of children, the standing of sons, primogeniture, the nomad, 
the semi-natural and settled life, the distinctive social peculiarities of 
patriarchal and Mosaic terms, the administration of justice in different 
periods, the nature of the settlement of Canaan, the long survival of 
nomad manners, the late rise and influence of cities, the merging of 
alien elements, the development of monarchical regime with its militia, 
classes of nobles and absolutism, all closing with a superbly scholarly 
chapter upon “Society, Morals, and Religion,’ where he handles the 
slave, the stranger, the debtor, the land economy (a supremely inter- 
esting, original, and profound study), culminating in the most satis- 
factory estimate of the relations of ancient Hebrew sociological con- 
ditions to the New Testament, and to our own times, that we have lately 
seen. The whole is a fine product of scholarly and conservative study. 

Book VIII presents the historical career of Judah from 721 to 606 
B.C., in the light of an original, well-digested, and independent examina- 
tion of modern discoveries. We would like it better if the author had 
compacted in many places his leisurely and prolix style, and thus made 
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room for a fuller exhibit of comparative scholarship. We are interested 
to note his opinion that Senacherib did approach Jerusalem in one branch 
of his campaign from the north as per Is. x: 28-34. The whole work, 
though in some parts unduly diffuse, is proving itself one of the finest 
of the products of modern scholarship in this interesting field. (Mac- 
millan. pp. xxi, 488. $38.00.) 


The Old Testament and Modern Life, by Stopford A. Brooke, contains 
a series of selected discourses on the lives of Old Testament characters. 
Six are from the Patriarchal age, three from the time of Moses, three 
from the age of the Judges, three are devoted to David, two to Elijah, 
and the collection is closed with one each on “The Prophet and 
Prophecy,” ‘The Message to Baruch,” and “ Ecclesiastes.” 

Dr. Brooke is an adherent of the more radical school of Old Testa- 
ment criticism and, consequently, he has a low opinion of the historical 
value of the Hebrew narratives. “The great patriarchal tales in the 
béok of Genesis are prehistoric, no more historically true than the tales 
of Achilles, of Aeneas, of King*Arthur. They are ancient Sagas about 
national heroes, and they grew up in a similar way to that in which 
other heroic cycles grew up in other nations.” ‘“ When we leave the 
book of Genesis and come to Moses, Joshua, Deborah, David, and 
Elijah, we get nearer and nearer, as the dates advance, to pure history. 
. But the history is, in far more than half of it, mixed up with 
legend, with all the fancies and exaggerations of legend.” 

It is interesting to see how one who holds these critical presup- 
positions will use the Old Testament stories homiletically. The method 
by which Dr. Brooke makes the transition from the historically incredi- 
ble to the religiously edifying is by emphasizing the eternal truth of the 
picture of humanity embodied in these narratives. “ Though we do 
not preach upon these stories as history, we do preach upon them as 
noble tales of human life, in the same way as we might preach on the 
story of Ulysses in the Odyssey, of Hercules in his mythical legend, of 
Sigurd the Volsung, or of King Arthur. Only there is a difference which 
makes the epic tale of Genesis more worthy for preaching purposes 
than these other stories. This is, that the Genesis stories, as well as 
those of David, Moses, and the rest, have received a religious direction 
from the final editor, and were composed into a whole by him with the 
intention of showing to the world a national religion, which he believed 
was destined to become the religion of the whole of mankind.” ‘“ We 
read our human experience in the lives of Abraham, Moses, David, as 
we read it in the other great legend-stories of the world. We ignore 
them as history, we preach on them as humanity.” 

The reviewer does not share Dr. Brooke’s estimate of the historical 
value of the Hebrew narratives, nor does he think that it is unimportant 
for Christian thought and life, whether they be regarded as fact or as 
legend, and yet he must agree with the view that the great value of these 
stories to us is not as history, but as types of experience. It is not the 
incidents of the lives of the Patriarchs that stir us to a new life, but the 
lesson which those incidents have been made to teach us by the sacred 
historian. The eternal spiritual truth lies not in the individual episode, 
but in the idea of the whole. Whether Jacob actually wrestled with a 
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heavenly visitor is a matter of small moment in comparison with the 
truth that this story teaches us of the mighty revolution in character 
by which a man ceases to be a Jacob and becomes an Israel. 

It does not seem to us, however, that it is strictly accurate to say 
that it is as types of human experience that these tales of the Old Testa- 
ment are valuable to us. Human experience, as such, may always be 
interesting, but it is not necessarily instructive. It is only when the 
experiences move us to striving for higher ideals that they are of real 
value. It is not because the Old Testament portrays life with all the 
truthfulness of an epic that we preach upon it, but because it depicts 
a peculiar kind of experience. It would be more accurate to say that 
the Old Testament is of unique value to us because it sets before us 
types of human experience under the influence of divine revelation. 
Not as life in the broadest sense, but as religious life these stories are 
of importance. 

This objection applies only to Dr. Brooke’s preliminary statement 
of his estimate of the value of the Hebrew stories, for in his discussion 
of them it is their significance as spiritual types that he keeps constantly 
in view. Whatever may be the reader’s critical standpoint he cannot 
help finding these discourses peculiarly suggestive and helpful. The 
thought is at once profound and beautiful, and there is a charm of 
expression that is captivating. Few volumes of sermons so well repay 
reading as these. (Dodd, Mead & Co. pp. 352. $1.50.) 


Shadow and Substance, written by George C. Needham, out of a 
jealous concern for the honor and abiding value of Scripture Typology, 
and with an earnest complaint over its neglect, aims to show how 
“the design of salvation is fully disclosed in the Typical Tabernacle.” 
In prosecuting this task the author handles in order all the main 
features of the Jewish Tabernacle, having regard to its structure and 
use; also of the Jewish Priesthood, discussing their persons, garments, 
and offices; adding an interesting chapter on the Pillar of Cloud. The 
book is very simple, not scholarly, not over minute, quite guarded from 
over-indulgence in fancy, and developed in very brief fragments. 
Though by no means so scholarly and thorough and strong a work as 
Cave’s “ Scripture Doctrine of Sacrifice,” it is yet equally and delight- 
fully reverent and evangelical. (Am. Bap. Publ. Soc. pp. 199. 75 cts.) 


The purpose of “The Modern Reader’s Bible,” the series, of which 
Judges, edited by Richard G. Moulton, Ph.D., is the third volume, is to 
present the Bible in a modern form which shall make it appeal to the 
reader as literature more than it does in the conventional style of 
printing. In pursuance of this plan the customary division into chap- 
ters is ignored, the matter is divided up into sections according to the 
natural analysis of thought, and these are provided with appropriate 
headings. The verses are not noted, but the matter is paragraphed 
in the way to which we are accustomed in ordinary books. This volume 
contains the books of Joshua, Judges, and Samuel, as far as II Samuel, 
Chapter i, to which are added a brief introduction and a few notes. 
The text is that of the Revised Version. 

It cannot be denied that the Bible story gains by being presented 
to us in a sensible modern form, instead of being chopped up into the 
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ugly fragments of chapters and verses. No doubt, the general reader 
would be more likely to read the story of the Judges through if he 
chanced to pick up this book, than he would in the family Bible; still, 
this hardly seems a sufficient reason for getting out a new edition of 
the Bible. It is a pity, when one undertakes the good work of making 
the Bible popular, not to do more. If it can be presented in a modern 
typographical form, why not in modern language rather than in the 
stiff old English which the revisers have felt bound to retain? There 
is great need of a good flowing translation of the Bible into current 
English, which will make it a book that one can take up and read, not 
merely for edification, but also for interest. 

Moreover, no effort to make the Bible more intelligible can afford to 
ignore the light which criticism throws upon it. For instance, in this 
particular volume how much help might be given to the ordinary 
reader, if the appendices to Judges were put in their true place chrono- 
logically, if those naratives which were more primitive were printed 
in the body of the text, and secondary ones which break the thread 
of the history were relegated to footnotes. Particularly in I Samuel 
it would be invaluable to exhibit the unbroken onward flow of the 
story of the main underlying document and to put in footnotes or 
appendix the “ doublets,’’ which now confuse the reader so completely 
and make it so impossible for him to get a clear idea of Saul’s reign 
and of the beginning of David’s reign. When so much needs to be 
done in the way of new and better translations of the Old Testament 
and adaptation of the results of criticism to the wants of the layman, 
it is almost irritating to see a work come out which contents itself 
with printing the Revised Version over again, simply leaving out the 
numbers of the verses and making new chapter-divisions. (Macmillan. 
pp. 260. 50 cts.) 


It is doubtless true that Christian thought to-day has a strong 
tendency towards Christ. No one would stay the tendency, so long as 
it be in a healthful way. If it make Christ’s teaching the norm of all 
other teaching, and Christ Himself the energizing life for all other 
living, no one but will rejoice in it, for it must be wholesome; but if it 
make Christ’s teaching not simply germinal, but complete — final in its 
content for all other teaching and Himself no more of an energy than 
is found in being the mere ethical model for life, then the way is lacking 
in health, and disease is at its end. Mr. Robert E. Speer’s Studies of 
the Man Christ Jesus is a study of Christ’s character, rather than his 
teaching. The aim is not to present us with a life of Christ, but to give 
us a study of Christ Himself, in order that we may know what He is in 
Himself, and what He is for us who are his disciples; as such, however, 
it impresses us as a healthful book. 

Few, indeed, of our younger men would be better able to serve us 
in this direction than Mr. Speer, a man of studious habits, well supported 
by a generous reading, a man of rare Christian character and a true 
Sympathy of Christian heart, and a man of large experience among 
inen — especially young men —and a fine enthusiasm in guiding them 
into the things of God’s Word. These qualities lead us to expect much 
as we come to this little book, and we do not find that it disappoints us. 
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The first few pages are given to some introductory hints about the 
youthful life of Jesus. These are followed by a review of his plans 
and methods of work, in which, naturally, his character keeps coming 
to the front. Then the character itself is more carefully considered 
in some of its active and passive traits, in the testimony borne 
to Him by the different relations into which He came, and in some of 
its more extraordinary traits, to which is added the evidence, which 
comes to us from his bearing at his trial and death. All this is finally 
summed up in a chapter on “ The Significance of the Man Christ Jesus.” 

The author presents his thought to us in an attractive way. He 
shows us this character as a most winsome one and yet as one which 
is thoroughly livable to-day — which thoroughly ought to be lived. It 
is always held up to us as unreachable in its Divine perfection, and yet 
as inspiring in its possibilities for our human selves. This paradox 
grows as the chapters proceed, reaching its full statement in the final 
chapter, where all that has been said about the humanity of the charac- 
ter is thrown over against the affirmation that Christ is far more than 
an ethical model. He is the world’s life, by which any man who will 
may live to life eternal, and without which even the study of his 
character is for naught. This book, then, is one which should be of 
real service to its readers. It indulges in none of the vagueness of 
Gordon’s “ Consciousness of Christ.” It does not bring up the doctrinal 
exclusiveness of Watson’s teachings of the Master. It puts the charac- 
ter before us plainly, in itself, with a full confidence in its historical 
presentation to us by the Bible record, and a full reverence for its 
unapproachable Deity, its separation from us in kind, and at the same 
time tells us it is there to be reproduced by us in our daily living. It 
is thus, in its way, a contribution to a right presenting of Jesus before 
men. Is it not well to be thankful for all such efforts — from a’ Kempis 
to Stalker? Do we not always need Christ lived? Have we been really 
wrought upon by the sacrifice of His life except as we are spontaneous 
in the reproduction of his character; and for every guide to such re- 
producing are we not to give thanks? 

This book is the outcome of addresses to college students at North- 
field and elsewhere, and is intended largely for use in Bible classes. 
It has, perhaps naturally, some of the defects which belong to such 
origin and purpose. It has too much divisionalness in the treatment. 
The points are over numerous and might, at times, be felt by some to 
approach even to the trivial. This is possibly necessary in a manual. 
We wish it were not. But there is certainly too much quotation from 
other writers. We think enough of our author to be willing to have 
more of himself and less of others. It is a fault which runs through 
both of his other books, “ Studies in the Gospel of Luke,” and “ Studies 
in the Book of Acts,” though not to such a marked degree. Were he to 
write this book on Christ into a larger work and treat his subject more 
profoundly, the most of this citation element would have to disappear. 
It occupies an unfortunate prominence in the book as it is. These, 
however, are small criticisms. It remains that the book must be largely 
helpful to those for whom it is written, and no one who reads it with 
a personal knowledge of its author but will be helped the more by 
what of the writer he feels in it. (Revell. 18mo, pp. 245. 75 cts.) 
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Bible study for the layman suffers nothing in being placed upon 
and kept on a self-respecting level. Unfortunately, it is associated so 
with the indifferent teaching of the average Sunday-school and its 
demoralizing lesson helps that the tendency is to drop it as soon as 
possible and relegate it to the professional interest of the minister. 
If the layman could be brought to the Bible itself —to study it for its 
own sake —if he could be made to feel that to know its history and its 
geography, to have an acquaintance with its writers and the books they 
have written, and to be possessed with an intelligent understanding of 
the present problems of criticism which gather around it, belongs to 
a liberal education, perhaps this tendency would disappear —in spite 
of the Sunday-school — perhaps the Sunday-school would be bettered. 

Professor C. R. Henderson’s contribution to the series of ‘ Hand- 
books for Young People”? would seem, from its title, The Development 
of Doctrine in the Epistles, intended to help in this good direction. It 
claims to present the Epistles’ teachings in their development which 
ought to give one great aid in understanding the Epistles and gaining a 
new interest in what they teach. It begins well. It prefaces the teach- 
ings which it presents with a chronological survey of the Epistles them- 
selves, giving the best approximate dates of their origin and a brief 
statement of the reasons which made their writing necessary, all of 
which is quite essential to any rational grasp of their teachings. We 
must have relative positions if we wish a perspective, and we must have 
perspective if we wish a realizing view. We regret that the spirit of the 
preface has not been followed through the main portion of the book. 
This presents to us the Epistles’ teachings on the several themes of, (1) 
Divine Revelation, (2) God and His Works, (8) Man, (4) Christian Salva- 
tion, (5) The Church, (6) The Unseen Future, (7) The Kingdom of God. 
It would have been of real service had the teaching at these points been 
given us with some regard to their original settings. We could then 
have felt the significance and meaning the writers intended should be 
in what they wrote, and anything less than this is not getting at what 
they taught. These chapters, however, give us, after all, simply a small 
scheme of systematic theology, backed by a large scheme of proof-texts, 
taken indiscriminately from the different writings and accompanied 
with liberal citations from eminent modern authors and practical sug- 
gestions from the writer of our book himself. This necessarily results 
in a loss of personality in the teachings presented and renders impossible 
a presentation of doctrinal development which the title suggests. 

Perhaps this book is preceded in its series by one which takes up 
this development treatment of the doctrines. Systematic theology 
should be preceded by Biblical theology, and we may thus do it injustice, 
though we feel its title would even then be wrong. (Am. Bap. Publ. 
Soe. 16mo, pp. 121. 50 cts.) 


Conciseness of expression combined with clearness characterizes 
The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, by William Campbell Scofield. 
It discusses all passages in the New Testament referring to the Holy 
Spirit. grouping them somewhat for convenience of treatment, and 
commenting on each in a temperate and suggestive manner. This book 
will prove helpful to those who seek to know what the Word teaches 
on this important theme. (Revell. pp. 302. $1.00.) 
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The Theology of Peter and Paul, by Augustus Schultze, aims to set 
forth the teachings of each of these Apostles in their own words under 
the following rubrics: God the Creator, Sin, Christ, the Saviour, Per- 
sonal Salvation, Christian Virtues, the Church and Final Things. That 
is to say, it is a simple collocation, first, of the teachings of Peter as 
found in his two Epistles and in the Book of Acts; and second, of the 
teachings of Paul as found in his Epistles (Hebrews included) and the 
Book of Acts. The Revised Version is used, and Dr. Schultze has 
carried out his purpose with a fair degree of success. (The Comenius 
Press, Bethlehem, Pa. pp. 136. $1.00.) 


In his Yale Lectures on Preaching last spring Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
of New York, took the rather unusual method of dealing with the matter, 
rather than the manner, of preaching, and made his theme The Gospel 
for an Age of Doubt. The published lectures bear this title. The message 
of the pulpit of to-day should center itself on the living ‘“ Person” of 
Christ. In his historic reality is the starting point for the proclamation of 
the Gospel. The author does not, however, conceive the historic person- 
ality, which is the center of faith, to be the rather pallid image of the 
Man Jesus of Nazareth, nor yet as the incorporation of an excellent re- 
ligious idea. He is really Divine. But, though he is the “ Unveiling of the 
Father,” He is also the expression of “ The Human Life of God.” Theo- 
logical definitions, especially as shaped and interpreted in the terms of a 
philosophy which is no longer sympathetic to our age, makes sorry 
work of defining the relations of the humanity and the divinity of 
Christ; but only when both are truly apprehended and when both are 
strongly grasped does the real Christ appear. Christ — not the Bible, 
the Church, or the Reason, is the ‘Source of Authority.” He is the 
Source not only as to rightness of deed, but also as to truth of thought. 
There are three teachings of Christ which come especially near modern 
life. The teaching of “ Liberty,” with its concomitant of moral re- 
sponsibility for the individual, as opposed to the current tendency to 
accentuate a fatalistic heredity; the teaching of “ Sovereignty,” which 
is the loving sovereignty of a divine father, not simply rigid, uncom- 
promising law, expressing itself in election or preterition; the teaching 
of “‘ Service” of one’s fellowmen in the love of Christ. The style of the 
lectures throughout is strong, graceful, and eloquent. They are excel- 
lent models of rhetorical form. The thought is clear, and the author 
has an unusually happy faculty of letting light into dark places. His 
mind is evidently saturated with the very newest theological literature, 
and one feels the strong tide of its new enthusiasm, but, at the same 
time, the author is not carried off his feet by it, and the atmosphere of 
modern art and literature is round it all. There is a singular inspiriting 
and freshening quality to the work. Things that have been thought 
of a thousand times take on a new life, and new lines of thought lead 
out invitingly from the discussion. It is a book which certainly should 
prove a helpful stimulus to a wide circle of readers. To the eight lect- 
ures above designated are appended 125 pages of notes, largely quota- 
tions from current literature, and an excellent index is added. The 
make-up of the book is very handsome. (Macmillan. pp. xi, 457. $1.75.) 


Professor Luther T. Townsend has long been known as an earnest 
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and brilliant writer and speaker along the lines of his latest work, and, 
as he himself says, his fundamental positions have changed little from 
those held by him twenty years ago. In the work before us he asks 
whether Evolution or Creation presents the explanation of how the 
human race came upon this earth. He suggests that there are three 
possible methods: (1) ‘ That man and woman came without any super- 
natural or miraculous interposition whatever” by means of the “ spon- 
taneous generation of life at the outset,” and afterwards by “ evolution 
carried on through millions of years.’ (2) That there was an original 
creation of “ germs or germ-stuffs. . . . But afterwards all the higher 
forms, including man and woman with their distinctive and marvelous 
endowments of thought, will, and conscience have been achieved through 
perfectly natural processes.” (8) A method which “ differs from both 
these others in this, that it interprets the Bible account of creation 
literally, and, therefore, finds a miracle-worker, present and active, at 
every stage of world-building and of man-making.” The second view, 
since it is a ‘‘ compromise measure,” will, “ like most compromise meas- 
ures, fail to satisfy anyone.” He draws sharp, accordingly, the contrast 
between a thorough-going naturalism and an exact literal adherence to 
the Biblical details. By this method he finds himself opposed to the 
great body of earnest thinkers in the realms of both natural science and 
theology, but, on the other hand, is able to quote most effectively from 
the same class of writers in opposition to the views he antagonizes. 

The book contains much excellent material critical of the dogmatic 
claims of the ultra-naturalistic evolutionists, such as Haeckel, and sup- 
ports by sound reasons a protest against the hasty conclusions, archaeo- 
logical, and other, which, from time to time have been adduced to prove 
the almost limitless antiquity and degraded savagery of primitive man. 
On the other hand, when the author says, “ The hypothesis that animal 
life, including man and woman, originally came upon this earth from 
some kind of life-forms lower than itself, that had their beginning in 
spontaneous generation, maturing through evolution by natural selec- 
tion, survival of the fittest, or in any kindred ways, is at the present 
stage of scientific inquiry not supported as a whole, or in any of its parts 
{italics ours), by a single well-established fact in the whole domain of 
science or philosophy ” (p. 75), he need not be surprised if some readers, 
even after a careful perusal of the subsequent pages, do feel that “the 
indictment should be regarded as a piece of insolent clerical dogmatism.” 
As we have observed, the volume contains many excellent criticisms 
of extreme scientific speculations, but to undertake to support such an 
“indictment ’ as the foregoing in a volume of this size, to say nothing 
of its abstract possibility, is simply preposterous. 

The author sustains the literalness of the narrative in Genesis by the 
following hypothesis: The whole creaturehood shows the principle of 
type and anti-type, e. g., as seen in the relation of the fin of the fish to 
the hand of the man. The Biblical account of creation is not meant 
to be a description of the aeons through which the earth took its 
present form. The resemblance of these accounts to the events in 
geologic history simply shows that these events were the types of 
that which was to come. The glacial age, somewhere about 10,000 
years ago, and the subsequent rains swept the earth almost bare of 
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vegetable and animal life. At the close of that period, God, in six literal 
days, from the existing void and waste, disclosed sun and moon, 
covered field and mountain with the maturing herb and forest, supplied 
the sea with fish, the land with beasts, and made man. All this is 
proved by an argument which can be reduced to this: <A creative act of 
God must be admitted somewhere in vital history. If God could make 
a bit of bioplasm, he could make an oak forest. Hence, he did the latter. 

A rather exceptional illustration of the author’s tendency to ex- 
treme literalism may be seen in his argument for the making of Eve 
from Adam’s rib. He has already shown how the creator of the earth 
and Adam was really Christ; he then turns to the making of Eve. ‘“ For 
“i. moment let us examine the details of this remarkable Bible narrative. 
Heroic treatment was the one best known to the ancients. They would 
have had the gods bind Adam on a rock, and then have had a bone 
wrenched from his side with such force that the man’s outcries of pain 
could have been heard through all the groves and among all the hills 
of Paradise. Christ was a skilled surgeon, and afterwards was known 
as the great Physician. His method and treatment, therefore, would 
be wise. 

“In the Public Garden in Boston is an expensive granite monument, 
commemorative of the discovery in that city of ether as an agency for 
relieving pain during surgical operations. In the creation of the first 
woman is anticipated this most merciful discovery of modern science. 
Christ caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man, as the record goes on 
to say; or employing medical phraseology, the man was ‘ etherized.’”’ 
(p. 281f.) It is obvious that the friends of Horace Wells and Dr. Morton 
must both abandon their claims, and peace can brood once more over 
Hartford and Boston. 

The book shows wide reading continued through many years, — in 
fact, the author frequently loses his historic perspective in quoting 
authorities, a matter of the utmost importance in the treatment of this 
subject. The book has in it much valuable material, but is weak through 
the extremeness of the positions taken. (Revell. pp. 318. $1.25.) 


American students are in no danger of knowing too much of the 
history of philosophy. As Dr. Woodrow Wilson, in his brilliant speech 
at the sesquicentennial celebration at Princeton, pointed out, the Ameri- 
can tends to attempt constructing from the beginning without waiting to 
learn the lesson of the past. In no sphere of thought is this process 
more fatuous than in the department of philosophy. The translation of 
Weber’s History of Philosophy, by Dr. Frank Thilly, of the University 
of Missouri, is, therefore, to be welcomed as a means of making ac- 
cessible in a thoroughly readable form one of the best outlines of 
philosophy we know of. 

There are three typical methods of writing a history of philosophy. 
The first is that which appears in the common “ Repertorium,” and 
which may be characterized as the skeletonic. It gives in compactest 
form an outline of the systems of different philosophers without much 
reference to the progressive development and interrelation of thought. 
The second is the history of concepts, in which the attention is given 
almost exclusively to a display of the ongoing and interaction of 
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ideas, the individuals serving as hardly more than pegs on which to 
hang them. This is the method of Windelband’s work. The third 
method is the biographical, in which the author tries to make live 
again the writer and his thought. Lewes’ “ Biographical History of 
Philosophy,’ which Windelband justly characterizes as “a book desti- 
tute of all historical apprehension, and at the same time a_ party 
composition in the spirit of the Positivism of Comte,” may serve as a 
somewhat grotesque example. That for popular reading and for facile 
apprehension of the subjects treated the last method, with its essay- 
like style of treatment, is much the most successful, is seen in Profes- 
sor Royce’s interesting work on the “Spirit of Modern Philosophy.” 
This is the method which Professor Weber employs. The excellences 
of the work are, first, its clear style, admirably preserved by the trans- 
lator; second, the judicious distribution of space, about one-half of it 
being devoted to modern philosophy — for, however true it may be that 
the ancients worked all the veins of thought in which philosophy since 
Descartes has been digging, it will be impossible to convince the nine- 
teenth-century student of it if he does not know what has busied the 
thought of modern philosophers. <A third excellence is the full biblio- 
graphical references. Here the translator has greatly added to the 
usefulness of the book both by additions to the foot-notes and by the 
Bibliography at the close of the volume. Fourth, the skill with which 
he sketches the interrelations of different philosophical systems should 
be mentioned. A notable instance of the latter is his sketch of the 
way in which the Idealism of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel developed 
out of Kant. Fifth, his concise statement of his personal judgment as 
to what the study of the History of Philosophy teaches as to the true 
philosophical standpoint is noteworthy. The criticism may be made 
that such a “ conclusion ” is out of place in a history, for the business 
of history is not to draw conclusions, but to point to them. Now, quite 
apart from the fact that, from our point of view, the conclusions drawn 
seem justified by the facts, there is a great advantage to the student 
of a History of Philosophy in having, at some time, a frank expression 
of the author’s own view. It gives a suggestion as to the unconscious 
bias which, in such writing, one must always feel may have tinged 
the pure objectivity of the’author’s presentation. We would com- 
mend the book, on the whole, as, in our judgment, the best short hand- 
book on the subject available. (Scribners. pp. xi, 630. $2.50 net.) 


The indefatigable editor of the “ Monist,” Dr. Paul Carus, has issued 
a revised edition of his Primer of Philosophy. The book, evidently, as 
the author says, “is not expressly designed to give instruction to be 
ginners in philosophy,” and we cannot agree with him that “it is 
eminently available for that purpose.” This is not because the language 
is too technical, but because it lacks that closely knit, logical quality, 
which is fairly to be expected of a primer setting forth the principles 
of a well-articulated system, such as the author wishes it to be under- 
stood that his is. We have before had occasion to make sufficiently 
explicit reference to the trend of thought manifest in other works by 
the same author. It is only necessary here to say that the present 
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volume presents in a thoroughly characteristic, and on the whole clear, 
form both the philosophy and the religion which its author would see 
substituted for those now in vogue. As such it is an interesting con- 
tribution to current literature in the field of the philosophy of religion. 
(Open Court, Publ. Co. pp. vi, 242. $1.00.) 


Christian Ethics is a ponderous, but powerful, book, containing the 
sampton Lectures for 1895, by Thomas B. Strong. In style and diction 
and method of unfolding an argument very many pages could be 
sensibly enlivened and relieved, with great advantage to their utility 
and force. But, heavy though it is, the volume is thoroughly worthy 
of careful attention. It handles lofty and important themes, with a 
masterly order and disposition of thought, and with an exhibition of 
high seholarship. It treats, (Lect. I) of the practical inettciency and 
sense of failure of ancient Greek and Jewish conceptions of morals; 
(Lect. Il) The advance in ideal and vital force brought by Christ and 
the Apostles; (Lect. III) The three theological virtues; (Lect. IV) The 
four cardinal virtues as seen in pagan and in Christian Ethics; (Lect. V) 
The relation of theories of sin to morals; (Lect. VI) The place of reason 
in morals; (Lect. VII) A study of the influence of the Reformation in 
separating Morals and Religion; (Lect. VITI) An appeal for the reunion 
of Morals and Religion in church life. 

Appended to various of these lectures are extended notes. These, 
more than the lectures themselves, give the book its solid and sub- 
stantial value, and evince the breadth and maturity of the author’s 
learning. Thus, the single note upon Lectures III and IV, covering 
64 pages, forms a fine historical treatment of the seven virtues, while 
the two notes appended to lectures V and VI, upon the bearing of Sin 
and of Reason upon Morals are splendid exhibitions of the author’s 
learning, purpose, and power. 

Specially worthy of mention, also, is the discussion in the two 
closing lectures of the disturbance and the repair of the true relation 
of the religious and moral problems in the church. Here is disclosed 
a profound sense of the nature and baleful issue of our overwrought 
modern individualism; as also a remarkably sober and well-balanced, 
and yet trenchant, study of the lack and need and true place of disci- 
pline in our modern church life. Another notable excellence is the ex- 
hibit of Philo’s Ethics, pp. 143-164, far outdoing Luthardt. 

Features that impress us as faults are the title, which is much too 
broad for the book; the failure to properly estimate, or even to state 
the evangelical element in Hebrew Ethics and in the Sermon on the 
Mount; and his rating of reason above volition in ethical character, 
whether Divine or human, and in ethical theory. Why must our writers 
forever overwork or else underrate coefficients in character that in 
Scripture and in the nature of things, in the psychology of God, and in 
all sane experience of man are entirely co-ordinate and harmonious, and 
fully equal in honor and power? (Longmans. pp. xxvii, 380. $5.00.) 


We have now received the third volume of Hunter's Outlines of 
Dogmatic Theology, the first two volumes of which work were noticed in 
the February Record. This closing volume contains eleven Treatises, 
on Actual Grace (its nature, necessity, distribution, and relation to 
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free-will); Justification (its requisites, nature, relation to virtues and 
merit); Sacraments (their nature, action, requisites); Baptism; Con- 
firmation; The Holy Eucharist (real presence, transubstantiation, satis- 
faction, indulgences); Extreme Unction; Order (as a sacrament, Angli- 
‘an orders, the hierarchy, celibacy); Matrimony; Last Things (death 
judgment, hell, heaven, purgatory, end of world, antichrist, resurrection, 
millenium, worship of saints, relics, images). The book is designed by 
the writer ‘“‘to make the knowledge of the faith and practice of the 
Catholic church accessible to all intelligent readers of English.” It ‘is 
a digest of Catholic treatises, with frequent comparison with other 
views, notably the Anglican. While the author never swerves from 
Catholic traditions, he never betrays any bitterness or disrespect 
towards other faiths. The work is marked throughout by utmost 
clarity, simplicity, and brevity. He is often faithful to suggest diver- 
gence of view among Catholic theologians; but he always avoids en- 
tanglement in any debate, contenting himself with a statement of 
dogmas as commonly agreed upon and authoritatively announced. It 
forms, thus, an excellent statement in English of the system of doctrinal 
tenets characteristically Catholic. The work belongs to a series of 
English Manuals of Catholic Philosophy, of which ten volumes have 
now appeared. (Benzinger Bros. pp. xv, 495. $1.50.) 





Protestantism, by Edward P. Usher, aims to be at once a plea and 
a demonstration that a person whose belief is extremely meager may 
still be fairly reckoned a Christian under the constitution of the English 
church and of the Protestant Episcopal church of the United States. 
In conducting the discussion the author aims to show mostly in words 
of other writers the historic evolution of Christianity through the early, 
the scholastic, the Reformation, and the modern or “ liberal” period; 
the true nature and the necessity of toleration; the identity of religion 
and morality; the true estimate and interpretation of Scripture; the 
proper relation of religion and science; the low value of miracles; the 
absurdity, tyranny, and harmfulness of creeds; and such statements of 
various of the leading doctrines as will form a working theology for 
the broadest platform of tolerance. In these latter chapters God is 
described as leashed within an elaborate harness of “ limitations, viz., 
mathematical, ontological, moral, creative. evolutionary, and develop- 
mental,” and a further “ something intractable” in ‘‘ matter and force 
and the eternal constitution of things ’’; the miraculous conception and 
deity of Christ are denied; the Holy Spirit is declared to be the higher 
and nobler nature in man, and is found in Caesar and Napoleon, as well 
as in Luther and Cromwell; prayer is “in its essence communion with 
the Divine Spirit which is within you”; forgiveness is “a process, a 
growth, a progressive change of character ”; the Devil “is nothing more 
nor less than our inherited tendency towards evil’: atonement “is 
the reconciliation of man’s lower nature and man’s higher nature,” ete. 
This, and such as this. Mr. Usher avers to be Christianity in its primi- 
tive. simple, and essential form, and that the real theory of the English 
Chureh is in no essential discord with this view. In a word, the book 
aspires to deify human conscience and to gain for it the supreme place 
in the two branches of the Christian church above named. (Lee & 
Shepard. 1897. pp. 440. $1.50.) 
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The series of Present Day Primers has made a reputation for 
scholarly quality and great compactness. The Primer of Roman 
Catholicism, by Rev. C. H. H. Wright, maintains this standard. It is 
a brief examination of the doctrines of the Church of Rome in the light 
of Scripture. It is moderate in tone, careful in statement, and abounds 
in Scripture references. It states accurately the great differences be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant doctrine, and defends the latter. It is 
a very useful handbook. (Revell. 18mo, pp. 158. 40 cts.) 


Studies in Theological Definition, by Frederick Palmer, is an attempt 
to restate some of the great creedal doctrines in the terms of to-day’s 
thinking, and the book is well worth reading. The author starts with 
the idea that * there are certain conceptions necessary to each individ- 
ual’s understanding of himself,” and seeks to disentangle these from 
each other and form the implications in which each has become em- 
bedded. He concludes that the idea of necessary thought ‘‘ presupposes 
that the universe is an organism,” and that organic life as applied to 
God, ‘“‘ discloses in him a triune nature and makes necessary the creation 
of the world and a historic incarnation.” Applying this thought of 
organic life to the relation of man to God, Mr. Palmer discovers re- 
pentance, forgiveness, vicariousness, atonement, and salvation as neces- 
sary implications. Each of these “theological definitions” is given a 
separate chapter in the book, and each is interpreted in essential har- 
mony with historic Christianity. Then follows a chapter on the Church 
as an expression of organic life, and here the peculiarities of the author 
crop out. He is evidently a moderate High-churchman, but not a Ritual- 
ist. The book closes with some criticisms of the Andover movement. 
(Dutton. pp. 294. $1.25.) 


The Origin and Development of the Nicene Theology, by Professor H. 
M. Scott, D.D., consists of six lectures delivered before the students of 
Princeton Seminary, with added footnotes. The work displays ability 
and learning, and contains much trenchant criticism with which we 
are in hearty accord of some modern tendencies. But it is violently 
polemical, and the author does not always treat his antagonist with fair- 
ness and justice. The Ritschlian theology and the Harnackian view of 
the history of doctrine are singled out by Professor Scott for final repro- 
bation and utter demolition. The fatal charge against these, accord- 
ing to Dr. Scott, is that their advocates have prejudiced views on the 
subject. and that they misuse and misinterpret the sources. Unfortu- 
nately, the work before us is a painful example of the very thing repro- 
bated, and it has the added defect of misrepresenting the teaching of 
living theologians, on points regarding which there should be no dis- 
pute as to the import of their words. For example, Dr. Scott says, on 
page 69, that “ Harnack tells us that the first Christians perverted the 
Gospel by putting the Person of Jesus in place of his words.” It. is 
unfortunate that no reference is given to substantiate this statement, 
which we venture to pronounce a misstatement. In his Dogmenges- 
chichte, Bd. I, S. 55, Professor Harnack advocates directly the opposite 
view. But, on page 61 of the work before us, Professor Scott says that 
“What Jesus said was the holiest thing in Christianity.” thereby 
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leaving us to infer that the Person of Christ is, in his view, of second- 
ary importance. Does our author wish to undertake the defense of 
that proposition? On page 112 Dr. Scott says (speaking of Ritschl and 
Marcion), “ Both deny any personal relation to the supreme God.” 
Again, we should be glad of a specific citation from Ritschl’s works 
in proof of this charge, but none is given. On the same page it is af- 

firmed that Ritschl “ especially set aside the Virgin birth of Jesus and 
His resurrection as non-essential to our religion.’”” Once more we 
would call for the proof. On page 129 Dr. Scott says (referring to the 
Ritschl school and the Gnostics), both “‘ hold that ethics, religion, must 
become independent of the historical basis of Christianity.” This is 
distinctly not true of the school as a whole. Even the Apostle Paul 
comes near being rated as a heretic by Professor Scott, who declares 
that ‘‘ the original apostles were never inclined to accept Paul’s fancies 
as the primitive Gospel” (page 50). And on page 80 the apostle’s 
teaching is thus summarized: ‘‘ What Paul himself preached was a 
simple Gospel about one true God and Jesus, who redeemed men and 
gained for them eternal life by His death and resurrection.” If one 
of the Ritschl school had put forth such a summary, the passage 
would have been held up for special reprobation. Professor Scott asks 
triumphantly (page 106), “ What is Greek rhetoric, save the best form 
of human rhetoric? And what is Greek logic, but just what Sir William 
Hamilton declared all logic to be, ‘ the science of the laws of thought as 
thought’? And what was the current philosophy of Greece other than 
just the philosophy which always appears when the best human reason 
turns towards the problems of God, man, and the universe?”’ There is, 
then, no possibility of perverting the Gospel of Christ by any amount of 
Hellenization, and the whole argument against the Ritschl school falls 
flat. Yet, Harnack’s “ pessimistic view ” of the development of Chris- 
tianity is scarcely so hopeless as Professor Scott’s would seem to be, 
for, on page 250, the latter declares that “the Church fell again into 
two classes; ordinary Christians who were saved by the potent mys- 
teries of the sacraments, and ideal Christians — the monks — who saved 
themselves by good works and ecstasy; but both had lost sight of 
Christ as the perfect Redeemer of men.” And again, on page 218, he 
says, “ the very Christological development, which is the glory of Greek 
theology, hindered a full apprehension of evil and guilt,” and (page 220) 
“the analysis of Christ into the Divine Logos and Jesus the Messiah, 
to meet heathen and Gnostic criticisms, instead of bringing greater 
unity into the teachings about salvation, rather promoted a kind of 
dualism.” The first three and the last two lectures of this work are a 
tirade against the Harnackian theory of the perverting influence of 
Hellenism. The fourth lecture adopts the Harnackian theory and 
almost out-Herods Herod. (Chicago Theological Seminary Press. pp. 
ix, 390. $1.50.) 


We hear much nowadays, especially in circles which claim to 
represent that which is newest in Christian thought, of the prophetic 
function of the ministry as the interpreter of God and His ways to the 
age. Anyone who desires to know what the conception of the prophetic 
office of the ministry is, in the view of many of the more distinguished 
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or the liberal school of the day, will be interested, therefore, in the 
little volume, in which, under the title of Prophets of the Christian Faith, 
Rey. Drs. Abbott, Brown, Matterson, Dods, McGiffert, Freemantle, 
Harnack, Fairbairn, Munger, Allen, and Farrar, present brief sketches 
of Isaiah, Paul, Clement of Alexandria, Augustine, Wycliffe, Luther, 
Wesley, Edwards, Bushnell, and Maurice, together with a discussion 
of the prophetic nature and obligation. The sketches, though each 
compressed to the compass of a newspaper article, and unequal in 
quality, are in the main striking and often suggestive; but the chief 
feature of the little volume is the clear impression which it leaves on 
the reader of the nature of prophecy, ancient and modern, as it is 
pictured by the school of thought to which the collaborators belong. 
(Macmillan Co. pp. vi, 241. $1.25.) 


The Rey. Robert M. Patterson, D.D., is evidently a very ardent 
Presbyterian, and, in his American Presbyterianism in its Development 
and Growth, he gathers a mass of valuable statistics to show how 
greatly that denomination has increased in the state of Pennsylvania, 
and then in the nation at large. He thinks that these figures prove 
the modest claim that “ the Presbyterian church, in the truths to which 
it witnesses in its standards and preaches from its pulpits, in the 
principles of its ecclesiastical government, in its mode of worship, and 
in its methods of administration, is the one of the Christian churches 
which is pre-eminently adapted to this country.” We notice no credit 
given to the Congregationalists for their assistance in its growth 
through the “ Plan of Union.” (Presb. Bd. pp. 182. 50 cts.) 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures on The Cure of Souls, by Dr. John 
Watson, have been so cordially received and so fully reported in the 
religious newspapers that an extended notice of them is not needed. 
Only an additional word of welcome and appreciation is necessary. 
The volume is admirable for just what it claims to be in the preface, — 
helpful suggestions to the average minister. Many courses of this kind 
exploit the higher ranges and discuss the more intricate problems of a 
preacher’s work; but this lecturer puts himself on the level of the young 
theological student, and aims to give him help on practical questions 
which perplex him at the very outset of his ministry. Very much that 
he says goes over ground ordinarily discussed in the class-room of 
Practical Theology in the Seminary; but all he says is illuminated by 
the author’s experience and his genius, and has about it the charm of 
his personality. To one who heard any of these lectures, there is 
lacking in the book the exquisite delight of the lecturer’s presence. 
There is, somehow, less in the book than in the addresses as delivered. 
This is no disparagement of the volume, but a tribute to the orator. 

This volume is not altogether a discussion of preaching, but of the 
pastorate. The book is rightly entitled. He treats of the ‘ Machinery 
of a Congregation,” ‘ Public Worship,” ‘ Pastoral Methods,” and a 
“‘Minister’s Care of Himself,’ as well as of the “ Technique of a 
Sermon.” His chapters on “ Theology, the Theory of Religion,’ and the 
“New Dogma,” are designed to discuss the practical bearings of 
courses of religious thought on the pulpit message. He judiciously 
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avoids polemics in this connection. He incidentally discloses his deep 
appreciation of the necessity of theology to practical work. He has 
some very judicious things to say on church organization, and, evi- 
dently, is not carried away by over emphasis of mechanism. The 
lectures are very methodically laid out, and are fine examples of how 
order and articulation may aid the flow and freedom of thought. The 
stories told are capital, and throughout one feels the delicate and 
charming humor which has so delighted the readers of Ian Maclaren. 
Judged by an exacting standard of thought and originality this is not 
the greatest in this valuable course of ‘“* Yale Lectures,” but for fitness 
to help students, for which the course is established, it is doubtful 
if any has been more successful. (Dodd, Mead & Co. pp. x, 300. $1.25.) 


Christianity and Social Problems, by Dr. Lyman Abbott, is the out- 
growth of articles contributed to the “ Outlook,” “ Forum,” ete., and of 
lectures delivered at Meadville Theological School, and at Haverford 
College. They reflect lines of social thought familiar to the readers of 
Dr. Abbott, presenting, however, ground for more elaborate treatment 
than he has hitherto given himself. Everything written or spoken by 
the author is characterized by remarkable clearness both in arrange- 
ment and style. His simplicity and directness of spoken discourse is 
very manifest in this volume, and makes it easy and delightful read- 
ing. The book shows wide reading and acute observation. It is free 
from minute technicalities in exegesis, and traces the broad teachings 
of Christ on the themes selected. His method suggests doubt or dissent 
occasionally, owing to his slender induction of Scripture passages. 
We feel that he sometimes overweights the significance of some Scrip- 
ture teaching, and overlooks entirely other passages; so that the book 
cannot be regarded as a full and satisfactory treatment of the theme. 
But on large, broad lines it is very helpful and suggestive. He says 
some excellent things about the Founder of Christianity, and overlooks 
others which manifestly bear upon his discussion. He says some trench- 
ant words on Christianity and Communism and Socialism. He has 
a good chapter on “ The Family and Divorce ”; but essentially weakens 
Christ’s law by a curious argument on page 154. In his chapters on 
“Christ’s Law of Service” and “ Christ’s Standard of Values,” we feel 
the force of the general principles evolved, if we cannot always accept 
his particular applications. His “Settlement of Labor Problems ” 
grows out of principles regarding “‘ Laws for Personal Controversies ” 
discussed in a previous chapter, and based upon Christ’s words in 
Matthew xviii: 15-17, regarding offenses between Christian brethren. 
We feel the truth and the force of the principles deduced; but, as we 
fail to find any other quotation from the Gospels in the Chapter, this 
passage seems a slight basis for the discussion of his theme. The 
chapter on “ Christianity and International Controversies ” will be 
read with much interest in these days. He has an interesting chapter 
on the treatment of criminals, and while strongly and justly espousing 
the newer methods, he unduly subordinates some views of punishment 
which have, nevertheless, abiding elements of value. It is refreshing 
to find a volume on social questions which treats “The Social Evil,” 
one of the most vital of all, which, however, a false delicacy generally 
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overlooks. This, we know from the ‘‘ Outlook ” columns, was preached 
in his church. 

This is a significant book, as pointing to other books which are 
yet to be written with greater care and thoroughness of exegesis. 
Much as we read of Christianity and social problems, there is no book, 
of which we know, which makes a scholarly attempt to arrange and 
discuss the full teaching of Christ’s life and words on these vital 
themes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 3870. $1.25.) 


Professor Arthur Fairbanks of Yale University has given us, in his 
Introduction to Sociology, a most valuable contribution, — brief, clear, 
and judicious. His object is not to discuss practical problems, but to 
present a discussion of the fundamental principles which underlie the 
science. In his introduction he treats of the proper sphere of sociology 
as a science, and describes its relation to other sciences. He treats 
with great fairness the various meanings of the word, and shows un- 
usual discrimination in judging the relative worth of various claimants 
to emphasis in the study. 

His discussion of the organic character of a society shows that he 
is not carried away by biological analogies, while, yet, he admits all 
that can be fairly claimed for the physical basis of society. In his dis- 
cussion of “association,” the relation of man in society, he gives a 
concrete estimate of forces which are often presented more vaguely 
under the term “solidarity,” and under the rather ambiguous term 
“social mind,” he gives due emphasis to the individual and psychical 
factors which must enter social problems. The same well-balanced 
views underlie his estimate of ‘‘ causes of social activity,” which he 
discusses under the two main points of man’s needs and man’s emotions. 
He classifies social activities according to the stimuli from which they 
spring in four groups, (1) Economic, (2) Social (including domestic), (3) 
Political (and Legal), (4) Psychical. These modes of social activity he 
discusses at length in chapters on “ Industrial Organization,” ‘ The 
Family as a Social Unit,” and ‘“‘ The State as an Organ.” He does not 
adequately and separately discuss the psychical activity of society, —a 
manifest defect in the book. The last five chapters would logically ap- 
pear earlier in the volume, as it seems to us. One feels that the book, ad- 
mirable in so many ways, should have gone further to carry out more in 
detail the classification proposed. There is a suggestion of incomplete- 
ness incident to the laudable attempt to make a briefer discussion than is 
wont in this field. In the desire to be scientific, and to carry weighty 
lines of thought in a scholarly way, the author is sometimes obscure 
in his style. For the general reader, as for the pupil (if designed as a 
text-book), the volume is lacking in concrete illustrations. In avoiding 
particular discussion of practical themes, it seems that the author has 
not ayailed himself sufficiently of applications of his principles. This 
would not have detracted from the scientific value of his work, and 
would have made it more helpful. (Scribners. pp. xv, 274. $2.00 net.) 


“ 


In the very first century of the Christian era there were many who, 
apparently, were not satisfied with the simple accounts of the life of 
Christ as given in the Gospels. In order to supply the deficiencies in 
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those accounts they wrote stories telling what they supposed he must 
have said and done in certain circumstances. Since that time there have 
been those in every age who have felt the same lack in the Gospel nar- 
ratives, and have sought to make Jesus more real to men by telling the 
story of His life just as other life stories are told. And yet we question 
very much whether the stories constructed to-day, widely different in 
style though they be, are any more effective for the present time, than 
were the Apocryphal Gospels for their time. There is no doubt that 
these stories are much liked by many people; in many cases they may do 
what could not otherwise be so well done; they may give to some a 
sense of reality in their reading of the Bible which has not existed 
before; nevertheless, we question the wisdom of the method. Two 
books are before us which attempt to fill in the blank spaces in the 
Gospels, and by weaving explanations and exegesis into a story form 
to awaken interest. One of these is The Quiet King, by Caroline 
Atwater Mason. (Am. Bap. Pub. Soc. pp. 304. $1.50.) The author 
shows an evident desire to conform her story exactly to the latest results 
of exegesis and archaeology, and she does so. The story of Christ’s 
life is put into the mouths of eyewitnesses, and fictitious characters 
and incidents are sparingly used. Ten half-tones of celebrated paintings 
embellish the volume. The other book is, John, a Tale of King Mes- 
siah, by Katherine Pearson Woods. (Dodd, Mead & Co. pp. 346. 
$1.25.) This contains more of the novelist’s art in plot and description, 
but also more of imagining what the true circumstances must have 
been, where the Gospels furnish only hints. There is always danger in 
handling so sacred a theme with so free a hand. That the author has 
succeeded better than some may be admitted; that she has sometimes 
failed is clear from our point of view. It is certainly unfortunate that 
she should take occasion to accentuate the unwarranted legend which 
makes Mary Magdalene a courtesan. These books are good representa- 
tives of their class, but, after all, we much prefer to have the simple 
narratives of the Gospels, the evidence of whose inspiration only ap- 
pears clearer, with every attempt to rewrite their matchless story. 


Conflict and Conquest, by Geo. C. Needham, is the story of an Irish 
priest who incidentally, while a priest, became interested in certain 
personal views of religious truth and experience which led him to 
leave the Roman Catholic Church. If designed to reach Irish readers 
the broad Hibernian language of parts of the story may possibly be 
effective, but for most readers the tone of the book is rather cheap and 
not very serious. The story is told of the ruse by which he left the im- 
pression among his old people that he had been drowned in Ireland, 
so as to reappear in America and take up his work as a Protestant. 
The reader loses much of the interest he might have in the hero’s 
spiritual experiences from a certain contempt for a cowardly escape 
from the responsibilities of his decision. The book may be designed to 
show that this was necessary for his safety. If so, it does it at expense 
of his courage and integrity. (Am. Bap. Publ. Soc. pp. 123. 50 cts.) 


We have read Chosen of God, by Rev. Herbert W. Lathe, with un- 
wonted interest and admiration. It is a finely glowing Biblical descrip- 
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tion of the Christian life in its origin, nature, course, and goal. It is 
throughout alive and alert and aglow. We wish it might be widely 
read. It handles deep and lofty themes plainly, strongly, and with a 
pure and fine spirituality, that is most refreshing and wholesome. It 
discloses in a triumphant spirit the solid foundations, the splendid pil- 
lars, and the heavenly arches and capstones of our Christian faith and 
life. It is certain to be an inspiring influence. (Revell. pp. 306. $1.25.) 


The Biography of Adoniram Judson Gordon, by his son, Ernest B. 
Gordon, gives the story of an earnest, useful Christian life. Dr. Gordon 
was known and loved by a large circle of friends in his own denomina- 
tion, and exercised a wide influence beyond by the singular force of 
his spiritual life, by his earnest and fruitful labors in the pulpit and in 
the community, and by his bold and persistent defense of certain views 
in religious thought and practical reform. His ministerial life, with the 
exception of a few years in Jamaica Plain, was spent wholly with the 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston, where he labored for nearly 
thirty years. He wrote several books, the best known of which are 
“In Christ,” and “ The Ministry of the Spirit,” reflecting the depth and 
earnestness of his personal spiritual life. He was deeply interested in 
the temperance cause, and one of the most eloquent and successful 
advocates of missions. At one time he was editor of a religious paper, 
and at another the founder and organizer of the Mission Training 
School in Boston. He was one of the most active coadjutors of Mr. 
Moody at Chicago and Northfield. But he was pre-eminently the ener- 
getic evangelistic pastor. In his conception of his office, in his method 
of work, and in his theological position he closely resembled Mr. Spur- 
geon. His theological views were extremely conservative. His princi- 
ples of reform were strongly radical. He was an ardent champion of 
the ‘‘ faith principle,” in raising money for benevolence, and he espoused 
the cause of faith healing. He was a decided premillenarian. Those who 
differed from him in many of their positions recognized his great ability, 
his sweetness and geniality, and the uncompromising earnestness and 
honesty of the man. All will recognize in him one of the most success- 
ful pastors, and one of the most spiritual men in the ministry of our day. 

The book is not to be read as a critical estimate, but as a loving 
tribute. (Revell. pp. 386. $1.50.) 


The New York Herald offered a prize for the best poem on Abraham 
Lincoln. The poem taking the prize has now been published in hand- 
some form under the title, Abraham Lincoln, a Poem, by Lyman Whitney 
Allen. The poem is broken into twenty-five parts varying in meter, 
each setting forth some phase of the life of the martyr president or of 
the stirring scenes with which he was connected. The conception is 
good and the treatment on the whole satisfactory. While there are 
some passages which are rather stilted, there are also some of con- 
siderable power. (Putnam. pp. 112. $1.00.) 

Those who think that all rich men are selfish ought to read Famous 
Givers and Their Gifts, by Mrs. Sarah Knowles Bolton. With character- 
istic art she sketches in an interesting way the lives of over thirty 
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men and women who have become known through their princely 
gifts. These are mostly Americans, and range from Stephen Girard 
to John D. Rockefeller. The example often repeated of the poor boy 
becoming rich is an encouraging one to the young men of to-day; and 
the equally clear lesson of the wisdom and blessedness of making 
gifts during one’s life, we trust, will not be overlooked. We commend 
the book heartily; it is useful both for the facts it records and the 
lessons it enforces by example. Many well-executed portraits add 
interest to the volume. (Crowell. pp. 382. $1.50.) 


Two books by the Rey. J. R. Miller, D.D., have just been issued in 
neat form. The first of these, Things to Live For, while not strikingly 
original, contains stimulating suggestions upon various phases of the 
Christian life, and will be especially helpful to young people. Some 
ot the chapter headings give an idea of its range. ‘“‘ The Seriousness of 
Living,” ‘‘ The Duty of Being Strong,” “ The Grace of Thoughtfulness,” 
“The Hallowing of our Burden.” The other book by the same author 
is The Story of a Busy Life, a memoir of Mrs. George A. Paull, known 
perhaps more widely by her maiden name, Minnie E. Kenney. She 
was a brilliant and accomplished woman, the author of many story 
books and much popular poetry, who overcame great obstacles and 
achieved large success in spite of discouragement and trouble. Her 
earnest Christian faith found expression in devoted labor for others. 
In many respects hers is an inspiring example, and yet we cannot for- 
bear saying that she violated some of the plainest laws of life, and that 
her early death was the result of this wrong doing. To work and not 
to rest, to burn the candle at both ends, is not a model to be followed. 
Perhaps, as few are naturally inclined to this fault, the narration of it 
will not do much harm. (Crowell. pp. 271 and 275. $1.00 each.) 


We have not before called the' attention of our readers, aS we are 
now glad to do, to a book of vivid description of Home Missionary life, 
The Minute Man on the Frontier, by the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. It is 
marked by his characteristic vivacity and humor, and presents a side 
of Western life that is difficult for Eastern people to fully realize. Such 
scenes as are here described will soon cease to occur in any part of this 
land as it becomes more thoroughly settled, so that for history, as well as 
present stimulus to missionary endeavor, the book is valuable. There 
are numerous half-tones scattered through the book, and a good portrait 
of Mr. Puddefoot forms the frontispiece. (Crowell. pp. 326. $1.25.) 


NOTES. 


One hindrance to the wider use of the Revised Version of the Bible 
has been the high cost of good editions. This is now disappearing. The 
expiration of the exclusive privileges of the Universities of Oxford and 

Jambridge in the publication of this Version has been signalized by 
the preparation of a series of editions by the firm of Thos. Nelson & 
Co. These are all American made, are printed from a beautifully clear 
type, and are cheaper than the old Oxford series. To meet this new 
competition, however, the Oxford University Press has established a 
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branch in this country and has reduced the prices of its Bibles. One 
can now get a Revised Bible at a very reasonable price. The Oxford 
Press issues the Revised Version in the same styles as the King James, 
and they supply one on India paper and with the new Oxford helps. 
This “ Teachers’ Bible ” is a marvel of compactness and comprehensive- 
ness. They also issue a cheap edition of the New Testament for ten 
cents, which, we think, will prove of special use to many pastors. 


Those who have read his other books, like ‘‘ Does God Send Trouble? ” 
and * Qualifications for Ministerial Power,” will be glad to hear that 
the Rey. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., has a new book in press to be 
published shortly by Dodd, Mead & Co., entitled “The Gospel of the 
Divine Sacrifice.” 

The well-known “ Men of the Bible Series ” and ‘ Biblical Illustrator 
Series,” formerly published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., have been 
transferred to the Fleming H. Revell Co. The same company have also 
secured the plates and stock of the authorized editions of the Andrew 
Murray books, and propose to issue the works of that writer in many 


new styles of binding. 


Professor Mitchell has supplied the article on ‘“ Josephus ” for the 
‘Library of the World’s Literaure,”’ and Professor Paton has con- 
tributed an article on “ Amos at Bethel,” to a volume composed of 
papers by various well-known specialists, and which has just been 
brought out by T. Y. Crowell & Co., under the title of ‘The Bible as 
Literature.” 


The Catholic Review writes in commendation of the Christian En- 
deavor Society and says: “If we can transfer a little of their enthu- 
siasm and intense zeal and devotion to the tepid, half-hearted portion 
of our own people who are mere nominal Catholics, we need not be 
ashamed to acknowledge ourselves indebted to them for a very valuable 
acquisition.” 

A book-dealer in Italy recently offered for sale a large number of 
books, said to contain autograph notes and signatures by Martin Luther. 
Dr. Buchwald, of Leipzig, in the last number of the “ Centralblatt fur 
Bibliothekswesen,” shows these to be forgeries. 
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Alumni Pews. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Association of Hartford 
Theological Seminary for Western Massachusetts met, November 
Ith, at the Cooley House, Springfield, Mass. The meeting was 
called to order at about 11.30 by the president, 8. G. Barnes of 
Longmeadow. The customary order of business was waived 
and, after the preliminary exercises, the meeting was addressed 
by Prof. Beardslee of the Seminary on the subject of “‘ The King- 
dom of Heaven as Presented in the Gospels.” Prof. Beards- 
lee’s introduction was a valuable resumé of the history of the 
doctrine and a careful estimate of the recent literature upon 
the subject. His presentation of the more recent German works 
was especially comprehensive and valuable, in that it covered 
a field but little known by the average minister at first hand. 
His treatment of the main topic was a careful inductive presenta- 
tion of the teaching of Christ, himself, and was aimed to offset 
the strong modern tendency to emphasize the purely world 
aspect of the Kingdom. He, therefore, laid especial stress on the 
Kingdom as a good given by the mercy of God, rather than as 
a task to be wrought by man; although he insisted that in look- 
ing upon the Kingdom as coming at the consummation of all 
things, the ethical aspect was not to be minimized or overlooked. 

After the dinner the routine business of the Association was 
transacted and the interests of the Seminary discussed. An 
hour was then given to comments on the paper of Prof. Beards- 
lee, and the meeting adjourned. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year.: President, F. 8. Hatch, of Monson; 
Vice-president, E. H. Knight, of Springfield; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Charles Pease, of Chicopee. These officers, with the 
addition of E. D. Francis, of Ludlow, and C. G. Burnham, of 


Chicopee, constitute the Executive Committee. 


Merrick Knight, 49, who died at his home in West Hartford, Conn., 
on August 10, was born in Northampton, Mass., in 1817. His education 
was secured at Monson Academy and Amherst College, graduating from 
the latter in 1846, and passing thence directly to the Seminary. His 
ministry extended over more than forty years, all spent in Connecticut. 
His successive settlements were Chaplin, Stafford, Hebron, North Coven- 
try, Broad Brook, Rocky Hill, Torringford, Nepaug, and East Hartland, 
—the longest periods being six years at Hebron and nine years at East 
Hartland. In 1889 he was called to Gilead, but declined on the ground 
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of age. He had made his home for the last seven years in West Hart- 
ford, quietly awaiting the summons hence. He was married in 1851 
to Miss Abbie Ward, of Ashford, Conn., who survives him. Among the 
four children is Professor E. H. Knight, ’80, of the School for Christian 
Workers in Springfield. Regarding his character and work we cannot 
do better than to quote from one who knew him well: ‘“ As a preacher 
of the Word, he was forceful and impressive. His thought was clear 
and vigorous, his manner simple and unaffected, his message — his 
Master, Jesus Christ. He was a painstaking and tactful pastor, a wise 
counselor, and a man of rare judgment, commanding the respect and 
esteem of his people. His work among the children and young people, 
by whom he was greatly beloved, was signally fruitful. In him they 
found a companion and a friend. He was deeply interested in their 
higher education as a basis of a stronger character and larger usefulness. 
Through his influence, encouragement, and assistance, several young 
wen were led into the Christian ministry. He possessed a wholesome 
amount of local pride, and always took an active interest in the towns 
where he was called to labor. During his pastorate in East Hartland, 
he represented the town in the General Assembly. Asa retired minister 
he immediately made a place for himself and family in the affections 
of the people. So long as he was able he was actively interested in the 
church, and was the quiet and unobtrusive instrument in comforting 
and enriching not a few. He, who had been a loyal and faithful minis- 
ter, easily and gladly became a valuable and loyal parishioner. He was 
known and revered as a father and a friend —a man of God in whose 
spirit there was no guile. We shall miss his manly form and kindly 
face, and, more than all, his unfeigned interest and earnest prayers on 
our behalf.” 


Thomas Stoughton Potwin, ’55, died Oct. 22. He had for several 
days been unusually depressed, and during the absence of his family 
in the afternoon he retired to an upper room, where he was found dead 
later, having hanged himself. Mr. Potwin’s friends, as well as himself, 
had realized his condition, and he had been under the treatment of Dr. 
H. P. Stearns of the Insane Retreat. 

Mr. Potwin was born in East Windsor, April 4, 1829, his parents 
having been Thomas and Sarah Stoughton Potwin. His great-grand- 
father, Thomas Potwin, graduated from Yale college in 1751, and was 
the first pastor in the present town of East Windsor, the family being 
Huguenot stock, and originally coming from the French province of 
Poitou. On his maternal side Mr. Potwin was descended from Elder 
Brewster of the Mayflower, and by an intermingling of two lines of 
Edwards blood was related to Jonathan Edwards and the first Timothy 
Dwight, president of Yale College. 

Mr. Potwin, himself, graduated from Yale in the class of 1851, and 
immediately after was a tutor in Greek and Latin in Beloit, Wis. In 
1853 he returned East and began the study of theology in East Windsor 
Hill Seminary, during one term taking charge of the academy in that 
place. In 1854 he was tutor at Yale, and in 1855 took the degree of 
M. A. from his alma mater. In 1858 he was licensed to preach, and in 
the same year he married Harriet Amelia King, of Boston. For two 
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years he remained in New Haven as tutor in astronomy after Professor 
Olmstead’s death, and as assistant to Professor Porter in logic, preach- 
ing frequently in the neighborhood of New Haven. 

He was ordained as pastor of the Congregational Church in Frank- 
lin, N. Y., remaining there for six years and a half, during the period 
of the Civil War. He returned to East Windsor for a short time, and 
then removed to Amherst, Mass., where he lived until 1875. In that 
year, in connection with Mrs. Potwin, he took charge of the Hartford 
Orphan Asylum, remaining there until 1887, establishing a colony of 
young people from that institution in Nebraska. He afterwards lived 
in Florida for one year, but ill health, which had pursued him all his 
life, compelled him to retire from all active pursuits, and for the past 
nine years he has lived in Hartford, without pastoral or other charge. 

He leaves, besides his wife, two adopted children, Clara Brewster, a 
graduate of Wellesley College, now teaching in New Jersey, and Fred 
Thomas, who resides in East Windsor. 


John K. Nutting, °56, has done yeomanly work at Gaza Station, 
Iowa. A new church edifice is now being completed, on which he has 
worked in all capacities. The work which has now developed into a 
flourishing church, having its own house of worship, was organized in a 
depot, and continued in a dance hall. 


Leavitt H. Hallock, *66, has accepted the position of Instructor in 
Christian Evidences in Mills College, California, and will act as College 
pastor. At the opening exercises of the Pacific Theological Seminary 
the address on “ The Scope of Theological Science ” was delivered by 
Mr. Hallock. 


D. M. Pratt, ’°79, of Portland, Me., has an excellent article in the 
Treasury for July, entitled the “ Divine Drama.” It discusses the Temp- 
tation of Christ and its practical significance for the Christian. The 
same number of the magazine gives a sketch of Mr. Pratt’s life and 
utilizes his portrait for a frontispiece. 

Herman P. Fisher, ’83, of Crookston, Minn., spent the month of 
August in New England, and, at the invitation of Endeavor Societies 
in Lawrence, Andover, Westboro, and Ware, Mass., gave his address 
on “Seenes and Incidents Connected with the Opening Up for Settle- 
ment of the Red Lake Indian Reservation, as Told by an Eye-Witness.” 
Mr. Fisher is now at work on a series of addresses on “ The Relation 
of Congregationalism to the Civil Development of the United States,” 
which he will deliver at his church in Crookston. 


The chureh in Iowa Falls, Iowa, Thomas M. Price, ’83, pastor, is 
ina properous condition. During the present pastorate there have been 
additions at every communion. 


The September number of The Seminary News Letter, issued by the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, contains a rich and inspiring paper by 
Professor Charles S. Nash, ’83, on “Friendship with the Lord Jesus 
through Service.” 

Professor M. W. Adams, ’84, of Atlanta University, has been made 
Dean of the faculty of that institution. 
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The installation of William A. Bartlett, ’85, pastor-elect of the Kirk 
Street Church, Lowell, Mass., will be deferred until the renovation of 
the house of worship is completed, the sum of ten thousand dollars 
having been appropriated for that purpose. The church has received 
the gift of a new organ as a memorial of one of its members, who re- 
cently died. 


The First Church in Berkeley, Cal., George B. Hatch, ’85, pastor, is 
the temporary home of a large number of students in the University. 
A Bible Club, to which lectures are given on Biblical subjects by Pro- 
fessors from the Pacific Theological Seminary and other competent 
teachers, has been organized in connection with the Sunday-school for 
the students. At the fall meeting of the California Association, held 
at Sacramento, Mr. Hatch served as moderator, and also gave the 
annual report of the churches of the state. It was voted that he be re- 
quested to prepare and present the report for the ensuing year. 


The Religious Herald for November 5th bears on its front cover a 
picture of the interior of the church at East Windsor, with its new 
organ. On the fifth page appears a picture of the exterior, with a brief 
sketch of the church and its work. The church throughout its whole 
history has presented an excellent type of the faithful and efficient 
chureh of the New England country town. William F. English, ’85, is 
pastor. 


The Pilgrim Church of Cleveland, Ohio, of which C. S. Mills, ’85, 
is pastor, and which is considered to have the best conveniences for 
institutional work of any Congregational church, has just issued, in a 
neat pamphlet, a prospectus of the Pilgrim Church Institute for 1896- 
97. The opportunities for culture of various kinds represented by its 
gymnasiums, clubs, classes, lectures, ete., indicate how fully the facili- 
ties at hand are being utilized. 


William W. Scudder, ’85, gave an address at the October meeting 
of the California Association, held at Sacramento, on ‘‘ The Men and the 
Chureh.” Mr. Scudder is lecturing on the Life of Christ in the Lay 
Workers’ Training Course, a department of the growing work of the 
-acific Seminary. 

The Oregon Association met on September 29 and 30, with the 
Hassalo Street Church, Portland, of which Charles H. Curtis, ’86, is 
pastor. 

The Congregationalist of September 17 contains an article on “ How 
General Gordon Tried to Kill Li Hung Chang,” written by Frederick T. 
Rouse, *86. 

Wallace W. Willard, ’89, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
First Church, Moline, I]. 

A Training School for Christian Service has been established in 
connection with the work of Bethany Church. Quincy, Mass., Edwin 
N. Hardy, ‘90, pastor. “To increase and unify the knowledge of the 
Bible and to provide better equipment for personal work ” is the object 
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of the school. A regular course ef study, including lessons and lectures, 
beginning September 28, and ending March 29, has been carefully ar- 
ranged, and successfully begun. Mr. Hardy writes that not less than 
two hundred members are enrolled. 


A valuable article on “The Ducks of Plymouth County, Mass.,” 
prepared by Herbert IK. Job, ‘90, and published in the July number of 
The Auk, has been printed in pamphlet form. 


Geo. P. Knapp, ’90, formerly of Bitlis, and whose name has become 
familiar to all English-speaking countries in connection with the Ar- 
menian massacres, is at present in Berlin, where he expects to pursue 
studies in the University, while waiting for the clearing up of his case 
with the Turkish government. 


The September number of The International Evangel contains the 
following reference to the work of Leigh B. Maxwell, ’91: 

“No more encouraging sign of the times is shown than the meas- 
ure of success attending the well-directed efforts of the International 
Field Worker among the colored people of the South, Rev. L. B. Max- 
well. The report of his work from January to June shows 7 states 
visited and 146 meetings held in 47 cities and towns; 21 ministers’ 
meetings attended, and 53 colleges and other secular schools, and 18 
Sunday-schools visited. In this short time our colored brother has 
organized 4 State Associations and 12 Local Unions, and addressed 
between forty and fifty thousand people in the interest of Sunday- 
school work. The results cannot be tabulated, but they will be far- 
reaching, and will make their impress upon the twentieth century. In 
this special work is material for. study for the Christian scholar and 
statesman.” 


J. Newton Perrin, 91, after five years of faithful service, has re- 
signed his pastorate in Williamstown, Vt. 


An interesting sermon on “Christian Citizenship,” preached by 
Frank S. Brewer, ’94, of South Glastonbury, Conn., has been printed in 
the local paper. 


NOVEMBER — 6 








SDeminarp Annals, 


The Seminary year began Thursday morning, Oct. 8. The usual 
Wednesday evening reception to the new students and the friends of 
the Seminary was omitted, because the State Sunday-school Convention 
was in session at that time. President Hartranft delivered his opening 
address in connection with the chapel exercise Thursday morning. 
He emphasized the necessity of a personal knowledge of Jesus Christ 
and a consciousness of his actual presence in the heart of the Christian 
as a friend and helper. 

At the close of the first Seminary prayer-meeting, Friday evening, 
Oct. 9, the students gave their annual reception to the new men. Mr. 
Weeks, with hearty, earnest words, welcomed the new students to the 
work and life of the Seminary in behalf of the Student's Association. 
Mr. Tuthill and Mr. Bickel added cordial greetings from the Seniors 
and Middlers. Mr. Mather responded for the Juniors in a few well- 
chosen words. After this a half-hour was pleasantly passed in getting 
acquainted with one another. 


During the summer Professors Macdonald, Mead, and Paton were 
in Europe. Professor Paton spent some time in study in Marburg, and 
received from the University there the degree of Ph.D. His doctor’s 
dissertation was on “ The Original Form of the Holiness Code.” The 
other members of the Faculty scattered to the mountains and to the 
shore and to the smaller hill-towns of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 


The Public Appointments of the Faculty since the close of the last 
year were as follows: President Hartranft, Oct. 14, address before the 
Tolland County Conference, Talcottville, on ‘The Relation of Theolog- 
ical Seminaries to the Churches.” Professor Beardslee, Oct. 6, paper 
before the Hartford Union Association, on “ Christ’s Eschatological 
Discourses ”; Oct. 20, “ Bible Reading,’ before the Rockville Y. IP. 8S. 
C. E. Union, at Vernon Center; Nov. 9, paper before the Western 
Massachusetts Alumni Association at Springfield, on “ The Kingdom 
of Heaven’; Noy. 10, address before the annual meeting of the Hart- 
ford Conference, on “ The Present Word of the Spirit to the Churches.” 
Professor Gillett, Nov. 18, address before the Congregational State 
Conference, Winsted, Conn., on “Tre Education for the Ministry.” 
Professor Jacobus, Sept. 8, address before the convention of the Perry 
County Y. P. S. C. E. Union at Millerstown, Pa., on ‘‘ Christian Honesty 
with the Young Christian’; Oct. 4, address before the Y. M. C. A. 
of Trenton, N. J., on “ Christian Manhood ”; Oct. 11, sermon as “ Col- 
lege Preacher” at Amherst College, and address before the College Y. 
M. C. A., on “Bible Study.” Professor Merriam, June 30, sermon 
at the installation of Rev. A. C. Ferrin, ‘96, at Blandford, Mass.; sermon 
at the ordination of Rev. Charles Pease, ’96, at Chicopee, Mass. Pro- 
fessor Mitchell, July 6 to Aug. 14, conducted the Summer School of 
Theology at Saratoga; Aug. 31, address before the Armenian Relief 
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Meeting at Saratoga. Professor Perry, Sept. 11, address at the Sun- 
day-School Conference, Andover, Conn., on ‘“ The Sunday-School of the 
Future in the Sunday-School of the Present”; Sept. 25, address at the 
Sunday-school Conference, West Hartford, on “ The Greatest Needs of 
our Sunday-schools as regards Bible Study ”; Oct. 27, paper before the 
Connecticut Library Association, Bridgeport, on “ The Invention of 
Printing.” Professor Pratt, June 7, address at the Asylum Hill Church, 
on “ Sir Joseph Barnby ”; June 16, lecture before the Kings Daughters, 
East Hartford, on * A Chinese Mouth-Organ and its Children ’”’; June 18 
and 25, addresses at the Asylum Hill Church, on ‘* Recent Hymn Writ- 
ing ’ and “ American Hymn Writing ”; June 28, address at the Congrega- 
tional Church, East Hartford, on “ Church Music Experiences Abroad ”; 
Aug. 3-7, five lectures at the Summer School of Theology, Saratoga, on 
“The Growth of English Hymnody ”; Aug. 9, address at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Saratoga, on “ American Hymns”; Sept. 28, 
address before the Hartford Central Association, Hockanum, on “ Eng- 
lish Hymns before Dr. Watts”; Oct. 13, address before the Central 
Conference, Plantsville, on ‘“ Practical Suggestions about Church 
Music”; Oct. 14. address before the Tolland County Conference, 
Talcottville, on “ Spirituality and Church Music.” 

The subjects selected by the Faculty for morning prayers are as 
follows: President Hartranft, Ezekiel: Professor Beardslee, II Corin- 
thians; Professor Gillett, Romans; Professor Jacobus, Isaiah; Professor 
Macdonald, selected passages; Professor Mead, The Acts; Professor 
Merriam, Fruitful Moments in Religious Experience; Professor Mitchell, 
Gospel According to John; Professor Patou, The Doctrinal Teaching of 
Jesus; Professor Perry, The Revelation; Professor Pratt, ‘“ Biblical Ser- 
vices ’; Professor Walker, ‘‘ Prayers of our Lord.” 

Professor Pratt has commenced giving a course of forty lectures 
on the History of Music at the Music School, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton. He is also to give a course of seven or eight lectures on the same 
subject at Mount Holyoke College, and is giving instruction regularly 
in Trinity College. Hartford. 


Professor Jacobus is one of the College Preachers this year at both 
Amherst and Dartmouth. 





Professor Paton has been requested to continue this year his Ladies’ 
Bible Class at the Y. M. C. A. building, in the study of the Old Testa- 
ment Prophets. 





President Hartranft and Professors Jacobus and Mead attended the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration at Princeton. The degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon the latter. 


Professor Chas. E. Garman, D.D., of Amherst College, is expected 
to lecture at the Seminary during the present year. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Students’ Association, held Friday, 
Oct. 16, Mr. Mather of the Junior class was elected secretary and treas- 
urer for the ensuing year. 

The Junior class have organized with Mr. Tre Fethren as president 
and Mr. Gaylord, secretary. 
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The Students’ Association has arranged for a class for the study 
of missions; it has also appointed Mr. E. W. Capen as delegate to repre- 
sent the Seminary at the meeting of the Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance in Chicago, Nov. 12-15. 


The Hosmer Hall Mission Band has now ten members, six having 
united this year. It meets each week after the general exercises for 
a half-hour meeting. 

The tennis courts were early put in order, and have been used very 
generally by the students. 

The Seminary is glad to welcome Mr. Sargent back to the Senior 
class, after an absence of several months. 

Mr. Lombard, of the Junior class, has been obliged to give up work 
temporarily on account of serious trouble with his eyes. 


Rey. Charles A. Richards, D.D., pastor of the Central Congregational 
Chureh of Philadelphia, conducted the chapel exercises Oct. 21. 


Many of the students attended the meetings of the Open and [nsti- 
tutional Church League, which were held in the Fourth Chureh Oct. 
20-21. 

Messrs. Bishop, IF. W. Hazen, and Schauffler spent the sumiuner 
in Europe. Mr. Gillette supplied at Westmore, Vt.; Mr. Prentiss at 
Weatherstield Center, Vt.; Mr. Williams was assistant pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Cortland, N. Y., with special charge of 
the mission supported by the church: and Mr. Lombard preached at 
Portage Lake, Me. 


The general exercises were omitted Oct. 14 and 21. The October 
missionary meeting was held in the chapel of the Center Church, Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 22. Rev. George E. Albrecht, until recently professor 
in the Doshisha, Kyoto, Japan, spoke of the present condition of that 
country. Mr. Albrecht also spoke at the chapel exercise the following 
morning. 


During the summer the library received forty-two volumes of 
various theological works from the Rey. Stephen Chester Strong of 
Wellesley, Mass. These volumes are designed to form the nucleus 
of a reference library for the special use of the young lady students, 
and have accordingly been placed in their study room in the library 
building. This example is surely worthy of imitation. The Rev. F. N. 
Peloubet, D.D., has recently donated to the library a full set of his 
Notes on the Sunday-school Lessons, which are so widely known. 


The Museum has received from our constant benefactor, Rev. Dr. 
A. ©. Thompson, a carved oak traveling trunk, once the property of 
Timothy Edwards, the father of the famous Jonathan Edwards. It 
is a most interesting specimen of an article peculiar to the early days 
of New England. It will find a place alongside of the crane and tongs 
from the house of Timothy Edwards, already in the Museum. Another 
article recently added is a very excellent fossil of a fish which Mr. Tre 
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Fethren, one of the Junior Class, secured in Dakota, and now presents 


to the Seminary. 

The Museum seems to attract loans as well as donations. The very 
interesting collection of curios and shells, chiefly from missionary lands, 
which was gathered by the Rev. Elias R. Beadle, D.D., the first pastor 
of the Pearl Street Church, in a tour around the world, has now been 
loaned to the Museum by his grandchildren. When space is found 
for displaying it, it will prove a very interesting addition to our already 


splendid collection. 


Professor Perry is conducting a Bible Class for the nurses of the 
City Hospital every Monday evening. 

Rey. James Brand, D.D., of Oberlin, spoke at the chapel exercises 
Oct. 26th. 

The general exercises, Oct. 28th, were devoted to accounts of vaca- 
tion experiences. Mr. F. W. Hazen spoke in an interesting manner of 
his trip abroad, Messrs. Gillette and Deming described their work in 
Vermont and Kansas, respectively, and Mr. Redfield told of the lessons 
of his summer work among the working people of New Britain. 

Mr. Deming spent the summer preaching at Blue Rapids, Kan., 
Mr. Hali supplied the church at Waubay, So. Dak., and Mr. Redfield 
spent two months in the screw shops of the Russell & Erwin Manu- 
facturing Co.. New Britain, Conn., studying the condition of the work- 


ing people. 











ROLL OF STUDENTS. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON FELLOW. 
HERMAN FRANK SWARTZ, : : ° : Germany. 
Pennsylvania College, 1891 ; Hartford Seminary, 1895; Licensed, 1894. 
JOHN S. WELLES FELLOW. 
Joun Ernest MERRILL, Pu.D., : ‘ ; Berlin, Germany. 
University of Minnesota, 1891; Hartford Seminary, 1896; Licensed, 1896. 
CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF Pu.D. 


Joun LurHer KILBon, : . Boston, Mass. 
Williams College, 1886 ; Hartford nasiiniaie: 1889 ; Ordained, 1889. 


OLIVER WILLIAM MEANS, , P Enfield, Conn. 
Bowdoin College, 1884 ; Hartford hiniaiete 1887; Ordained, 1888, 


JoHN SOLOMON PORTER, ; : : : Prague, Bohemia 
Williams College, 1888; Hartford Seminary, 1891 ; Ordained, 189. 


RicHARD WRIGHT, : ; ‘ Windsor Locks,Conn. 


Brown U niversity, 1887 ; Hartford Seminary, 1890; Ordained, 1800. « 
GRADUATE STUDENTS. 


GEORGE COoLtToNn BLISss, : ; : ‘ Hartford, Conn. 
Oberlin College ; Andover Seminary, 1895 ; Ordained, 1895. 


MILTON NEWBERRY FRANTZ, : : ‘i Morristown, Pa. 
Syracuse University, 1886; Hartford Seminary, 1896; Ordained, 1888. 


FRANK NIXON MERRIAM, , ; : : Ventura, Cal. 
Williams College, 1888 ; Hartford Seminary, 1891 ; Ordained, 1892. 


SAMUEL HEGHIN, ; ; Marash, Turkey. 
Central Turkey Cees 1890 ; Conn T “— Theological Seminary, 1895. 


SAMUEL SIMPSON, : : ; Garner, Ia. 
Olivet, 1891 ; Oberlin T ilies al isan: 1894; Ordained, 1894. 
SENIOR CLASS. 


GILBERT HOLLAND BACHELER, ‘ ; : Norwich Town,Conn. 
Amherst College, 1894. 


EpwiIn WHITNEY BIsHor, . . Norwich, Conn. 
Williams College, 1892 ; cuit, 1896. 


CHARLES Ovitp EAMES ° . e . Becket, Mass. 
’ 
Williams College, 1888; Licensed, 1894. 














EpwWIN CARLTON GILLETTE, 


FRANK WILLIAM HAZEN, 


University of Vermont, 1890; Licensed, 1896. 


WILLIAM HAZEN, 


ARTHUR HOWE PINGREE, 


WILLIAM BopDLE TUTHILL, 


NATHAN HENRY WEEKS, 


THOMAS LEVAN BICKEL, 


WILLIAM WEEKS BOLt, 


CHARLES ALVAN BRAND, 


JEssE BUSWELL, 


EDWARD WARREN CAPEN, 


Mary OLtiviA CASKEY, 


VERNON HENRY DEMING, 


GEORGE WALTER FIsKE, 


Ransom HALL, 


Joun Amon HAWLEY, 








ve WINFRED CHESNEY RHOADES, 


ALONZO FERDINAND TRAVIS, . 


Franklin and Marshall College, 1895. 


WILLIAM CARLOS PRENTISS, 
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Hartford, Conn. 


Williams College, 1894. 


i 
1 


Hartford, Conn. 


Hartford, Conn. 


University of Vermont, 1893; Licensed, 1896. 


Boston, Mass. 


Harvard University, 1890. 


: ‘ Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Columbia College, 1894. 


3 : Natick, Mass. 
Harvard University, 1894. 


3 ‘ Goshen, N. Y. 
Colby University, 1894. ; 


; ; Dedham, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1894. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 
Reading, Penn. 


, : Hartford, Conn. 
Beloit College, 1893. 


; , Oberlin, Ohio. 
Oberlin College, 1895. 


‘ ‘ ; Hartford, Conn. 
Amherst College, 1893. 


‘ ‘ ‘ Boston, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1894. 


- : : : Morristown, N. J. 
Mt. Holyoke College, 1895. 


; < - = Rootstown, O. 
Oberlin College, 1895. 
Holliston, Mass. 


. . . . 


Amherst College, 1895. 


. . . 


: Wanby, S. D. 
Redfield College, 1895. 


‘ ’ ‘ Farmington, Conn. 
Oberlin College, 1895. 


; - ? So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Oberlin College, 1895. 
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CHARLES PHILIP REDFIELD, Vernon, Conn. 


Williams College, 1893. 


LypIiA ELIzABETH SANDERSON, ; : 2 Cleveland, O. 
Mt. Holyoke College, 1895. 


JAMES BELKNAP SARGENT, . : : , Bethel, Vt. 
Dartmouth College, 1892. 


HENRY PARK SCHAUFFLER, . , : 3 Cleveland, O. 
Amherst College, 1893. 





BENJAMIN ALLEN WILLIAMS, . : : : Columbus, O. 
Oberlin College, 1895. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


GRACE BURROUGHS, . : - , Coxsackie-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Mt. Holyoke College, 1896. 


STANLEY ALEXANDER CHASE, . : ; Nashville, Tenn. 
Oberlin College, 1806. 


Morron DEXTER DUNNING, . { ‘ ‘ Boston, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1896. 


GEORGE CUSTER FLETT, ; , ; , Somers, Wis. 
University of Wisconsin. 


JoserpH Howarp GAYLORD, . é ; : Barre, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1896. 


ALICE May HOLMEs, . Eastport, Me. 


Mt. Holyoke College, 1895. 


ANSON BURDETTE HOWARD, . ’ : : Sparta, Mich. 
3ates College, 1896. 


WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH, . New Hamburg, Ont. 


University of Toronto, 1894. 


FRANK ALANSON LOMBARD, Sutton, Mass. 


Amherst College, 1806. 


JAMES ARTHUR LYTLE, . : Lawrence, Mass. 


Williams College, 1896. 


WILLIAM ARNOT MATHER, . ‘ : : New York City, N. Y. 
Princeton University, 1896. 


KATHERINE ANN MILLER, . - : ; Russellville, Tenn. 
Mary Sharpe College,"1871. 


CHARLES BURNELL OLDS, ; ; : ; Beloit, Wis. 
Beloit College, 1896. 


EDWARD FREDERICK SANDERSON, ; : Cleveland, O. 
Amherst College, 1896. 
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ARSENE B. SCHMAVONIAN, : ? ; : Constantinople, Turkey. 


Robert College, 1895. 


E_uiotrt ForD TALMADGE, . : ; Springfield, Mass. 
Oberlin College. 


EuGENE ByRON TRE FETHREN, ; ; Webster, S. D. 
Redfield College, 1894 ; sitet 1894. 


BasA NWEEYA SHAHBAZ, 4 ‘ - : Ada Oroomiah, Persia. 
Oroomiah College, 1891. 


PHILIP WALTER YARROW, . ‘ , , Lowell, Mass. 


Princeton University, 1896. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS WHITCOMB, ‘ ‘ Claremont, N. H. 
Dartmouth College, 1896. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Mary ALICE GOODMAN, F , ; , Hartford, Conn. 
Smith College, 1896. 


PARNAK HAGOB ISKENDERIAN, ; * Czesarea, Turkey. 
Anatolia College, 1889; Anatolia T paid Seminary, 1890; Ordained, 1890. 


WILLIAM CUSHMAN HAWKS, . : ‘ Hartford, Conn. 
Amherst College, 1885. 


ADELINE F. PETTEE, . P ; : : Sharon, Mass. 
Mt. Holyoke College, 1881. 


SHIGEYOSHI SUGIYAMA, : ; : . Tokyo, Japan. 
The “ Keiogijiku’’ ; Ordained, 1888. 


Davip WALLACE, : ; : ; i Hartford, Vt. 
Chicago Theological Seminary, 1894; Ordained, 1894. 


SUMMARY. 


Fellows, 

Candidates for Ph. BD, 4 
Graduate Students, ; 5 
Seniors, . ; z II 
Middlers, : ; : ‘ : 16 
Juniors, 20 


Special Students, 











PEOPLE OF TASTE 
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aw to us for whatever is best in FASHION- q 

ABLE HATS, OUTFITTINGS, TAILOR-MADE 
CLOTHES, ETC. We sell the sort of MERCHAN- 
DISE THAT IT PAYS TO BUY, and our name on 
merchandise is a WARRANTEE OF PERFEC- 
TION AND RELIABILITY. 


x 
HORSFALL & ROTHSCHILD 








ALL CLERGYMEN NEED 
TYPEWRITERS, 


And I Sell Them. 
Typewriters at All Prices, From $10 to $100. 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES BY RETURN MAIL. 








W. H. HAGE, 


General Agent, 


72 Center Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
bartford Seminary Press 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


Open-Air Preaching. By Rev. Edwin H. Byington. The standard his- 
torical and practical manual. 104 pp., 15 illustrations. 75 cents in cloth, 
50 cents in paper. 


Ideals and Institutions, their Parallel Development. By John E. Mer- 
rill, Ph.D. A study of historic motives and forces. 175 pp., $7.00 
in paper. 


The Brookfield Services. For Sundayevenings. Five Series, 26 Services. 
Over 800,000 sold. Single sample free. $1.00 per roo. 


Devotional Services in Biblical Language. Arranged by Prof. Waldo 
S. Pratt. 4 Services with music. Sample, 2 cents, $1.50 per roo. 


Introductory Hebrew Grammar. By Prof. E.C. Bissell, D.D. A prac- 
tical text-book ona novel plan. 2ded. 143 pp. $7.85. 


Hebrew Vocabulary of the Psalms. By A. S. Fiske. Original and 
complete. 42 pp. 30 cents. 


Hebrew Exercises for Classes. By Prof. Jas. Robertson, D. D. (Glasgow). 
Authorized American reprint. 38 pp. 50 cents. 


List of Approved Sunday-School Books. Prepared by a committee of 
the Connecticut Congregational Club. Impartial, thorough, authorita- 
tive. 72 pp. so cents. 


Handy Harmony of the Gospels. By Prof. A. T. Perry. Exact, clear, 
and compact. 3ded. 16 pp. s0 cents, $1.00 per dozen. 


Vocabulary of New Testament Words. By Ozora S. Davis. A statis- 
tical list of the 1000 commonest words, grouped both by root and by 
usage. 32 pp. 50 cents. 


St. Paul’s Vocabulary. St. Paul asa Former of Words. By Prof. 
Myron W. Adams, Ph.D. Containing exhaustive word-lists, with 
critical comments. 75 pp. $7.00. 


Studies in the English Bible and Suggestions about Methods of 
Christian Work. By Profs. C. S. Beardslee and Graham Taylor, 
D.D. Very suggestive as to methods of study and work. viii parts. 
220 pp. 50 cents. 


The Hartford Seminary Record. A quarterly magazine edited by the 
Faculty of Hartford Seminary. $17.00 per year. 


Study-Notes in Elocution. By Prof. Waldo S. Pratt. No.1. Physical 
Exercises (Emerson System). 16 pp. 20 cents. No.2. Rudimentary 
Voice-Building. 30 pp. 25 cents. 


A Religious Census of the City of Hartford. Results of a canvass 
under Prof. Graham Taylor, D.D. 40 pp. 20 cents. 
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